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epariment. 


Conducted by J. H. Brown, who lives on his 
farm 





at Climax, Mich., which is conducted as 
the Michigan Farmer Experiment Farm. All 
correspondence for this department should be 
gent to Climax, Mich. 
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For The Michigan Farmer. ~ 
A WELL-ARRANGED FARM MILL 


OUTFIT. 





The editor has asked me to send a 
sketch of our windmill outfit. As this 
is the time of year when such outfits 
will be needed, and plans for arrang- 
ing same, I will send what we have for 
publication. 

We are so well pleased with our out- 
fit that we feel free to recommend it 
to our brother farmers. One of the 
principal things in arranging an outfit 
is to have the machinery “bunched” 
by keeping as near the foot gear as 
possible. 

Our line shaft is seven feet long, 
which is, I think, as long as it ever 
ought to be to obtain the best results. 
The machinery in the cut is shown as 


follows: 
The clevator te the right represents 


the one for elevating the ear corn '0 
the hopper above, from whence it is 
delivered to the sheller. From thence 
the shelled corn passes to the second 
eleyator, between oat bin and sheller, 
and is mixed and passes to the hopper 
above, which holds about 50 bushels. 

From this hopper the mixed grain 
passes to the grinder and there falls 
to the bin below, as will be seen in 
cut. 

We are now contemplating extend- 
ing the elevator between the oat bin 
and sheller to the floor below, so as to 
elevate the crushed corn from the cob 
crusher. One of our neighbors who is 
now crushing his ear corn thinks the 
cob is as good as wheat bran for feed. 

The lathe is to the left on first floor, 
while the hay hoister is located in the 
center, just to the right of the hopper 
for grain. The other machines can be 
well seen without describing. We feel 
satisfied that wind power is the cheap- 
est, safest and best power by far for 
the farmer. 


Jackson Co. GEO. D. PRETTY. 





For The Michigan Farmer. 
HAS TESTED THE FARM SIGN 


BOARD. 





In response to the article in last 
week’s issue regarding the farm sign 
board, will say we have used one for 
several years, and find it a very valu- 
able’ adjunct in connection with the 
farm, 

To illustrate: One year we had the 
misfortune to have among our help a 
man who was a mischief-maker, and, 
through his influence, all decided to 
quit work. 

We never urge men to stay when 
they want to go, so placed our wants 
on the board, asking for four good 
farm hands. 

The first day seven called for work, 


hired twenty men. We are firm believ- 
ers in advertising, if done in the right 
way. 
Pontiac, Mich. READER. 
(Queries are at hand asking how the 


sign board may be painted for using 
crayons, and still make the board 
durable and impervious to all kinds of 
weather. 

Use some liquid slating, after paint- 
ing the board, and it will stand the 
































weather fairly well. We have found 
some slating that is durable and 
cheap, and shall test it soon. The 
crayon marks may be erased by a 
cloth or felt eraser, or by using a 
damp cloth. 

We have such a board prepared for 
use in the house, and the boys use it 
for making crayon sketches, writing 
out lessons, working out problems, 
ete. It is a most valuable adjunct in 
the home education and training of 





end within a week we could have 





children.—Ed.) 





For The Michigan Farmer. . 
BARNS—WATERING IN STABLE— 
BEST FARM PAPER. 





Will you please publish some sug- 
gestions in regard to a general farm 
barn? In my own case I want room 
for 15 cows and four horses, with an 
arrangement to water cows in the 
stalls, 

As water is not deep in this locality, 





























could it not be arrangea so as to 
pump the water directly into the feed 
trough with a common pump from a 
near-by well or cistern? 

As I am trying to do my own work, 
and am not able to put up a windmill, 
it would not only be a great saving of 
labor, but would also prove much bet- 
ter for the cows. 

The majority of even well-to-do 
farmers will water their cows but 
once a day in winter time, and I have 
seen cows that would drink but once 


in 48 hours, even when offered them, 
in very cold weather out doors. 

I have tried a good many different 
kinds of farm papers, but since Lsub- 
scribed for The Michigan Farmer I 
can spare all the rest. This is the 
“long and short” of my opinion of The 
Farmer. 


MARTIN SCHOBER, 
Monroe Co., Mich. 


(If you have but a few feet to lift 
the water, we should advise pumping 
directly from the well into a trough 
or buckets placed in front of the cows. 
Fresh well water is of about the right 
temperature for winter watering, 

For use in a shallow well, a good 
hand pump will deliver water almost 
as fast as a fair-sized herd can drink. 
When we build that model dairy barn 
we have in our mind’s eye, the cows 
will be supplied with fresh water in 
individual water basins, and the pump 
can be manipulated by the tread pow- 
er in the creamery. ‘Then whenever 
we wish to pump fresh water into the 
basins, a horse can be led into the 
tread power inside of a minute, and 
the water is furnished just as wanted. 

It is true that cows generally get 
water but once per day, during the 
cold winter months, but they should 
be offered some at least twice per 
day the season through.—Ed.) 





See tetonninl 


CRIMSON CLOVER EXPERIENCE. 





On August 15, 1895, I sowed two 
pounds of crimson clover on one-sixth 
of an acre of sandy loam. ‘The seed 
I bought at Michigan Agricultural Col- 
lege. This land had just grown a crop 
of fodder corn and the seed was culti- 
vated in the stubble. 

The clover did not come up till the 
first part of September, when the 
rains came. It then grew nicely all 
the fall. Late that season I put on a 
thin coat of coarse manure. In the 
spring of 1896 there was apparently 
two-thirds of a stand. On May 26 the 
clover was in full bloom and the soil 
nearly ccvered. Average height, 14 
inches. 

I allowed the whole crop, including 
the seed, to go back on the soil. The 
self-seed was fine and after it was 
well started I cut off the weeds and 
old crop, letting them lie on the young 
clover. The new crop did finely and 
nothing was done to it to help it along. 
Last June it was in full bloom 
again, and was nearly a complete 
stand, averaging 18 inches long, and 
one stalk measured 23% inches. 

This crop probably ripened one peck 
of seed and it all went back. The 
young plants look well now and are 
of course very thick. I hope to try it 
for hay next year, and then plow up 
the stubble. 

On August 3, 1896, I sowed two acres 
crimson clover in standing evergreen 
corn, that was drilled 35 inches apart 
for fodder. I sowed a small quantity 
of rye with it to hold the isnow in 
winter. 

On the remaining two acres of the 
field I put in mammoth clover in the 
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same way, cultivating in the seed. 
Both plots started nicely, but the 
thick corn and rye, which stooled out 
a -great deal, combined to “freeze” 
out. the clover, so that last spring 
when the rye was ready to go under 
but. very little clover was left. 

I would say, keep the rye out and 
take off the corn as soon as possible. 
Se far, I believe in crimson clover and 
think it useful in orchards, especially 
peach, after early potatoes and fodder 
corn, and in standing field corn, if 
enough moisture be present. 

: B. J. ROWLEY. 

Kent Co., Mich. 

(The crimson clover we sowed in 
our corn last August came up in fine 
shape, covering the ground as thick as 
& mat. Then the drouth came on, and 
when the clover was about two inches 
high it began to die, Now there are 
but few plants standing and our first 
crineson clover experiment is a failure. 

The ground and weather conditions 
were ideally perfect when the seed was 
sown, and could we have had the same 
amount of moisture we had last fall 
(1896) we should have been rewarded 
with an immense growth of clover be- 
fore freezing weather set it. 

: We expect to repeat the experiment 

again next season, also sowing a plot 
in the spring. In such experiments as 
these we can only do our part, and 
trust nature to do the rest. Such a 
failure as this was neither a mistake 
nor blunder.—Ed.) 





For The Michigan Farmer. 
WANTS A BARN PLAN. 


2 





After reading your paper a few 
weeks I find you print an exchange of 
views, and that questions are asked 
and answered. 

Now I wish to build a barn next 
spring on a 225-acre farm, to cost not 
over $1,000 all complete. 

As I built a sheep barn this fall (24x 
70. feet, with high hay loft), I shall 
not build a basement barn, as I have 
to build on level ground. 

IL want to find the best plan to build 
a barn, say 45x80 or 90 feet, with 20- 
feet posts, with high roof and stone 
foundation. Want room enough to ac- 
commodate wagons, about eight horses 
and 25 head of cattle. 

AszJ do not want a basement, I pro- 
pose to build a combination barn by 
making room for all stables by bridg- 
ing the bay, which amounts to about 
the same thing as a basement. 

Also want a medium-sized granary 
for feed only, as I have a large gran- 
ary in a separate building for storing 
surplus wheat, ete. 

‘Who has such a barn that I can vis- 
it, or who will furnish a plan? 
Washtenaw Co., Mich. W. H. 8. 
(There are many farmers in Michi- 
gan who are much interested in some 
such a barn as you wish to build. Is 
there any farmer reader of this paper 
who has built such a barn? If so, 
please send a sketch and floor plan, 

also brief description, 

We know there are plenty of such 
barns, for we have seen them in this 
and in other states. Were we to build 
a new barn, it would be on almost 
level ground, with a frame basement 
and bridge leading to main barn floor 
above. 

A low foundation on three sides is 
all that is needed. The frame for 
basement could be built first, using a 
plank frame construction. The main 
barn structure could then be raised 
above the basement, or both barn and 
basement built together. The frame 
basement, double boarded with heavy 
sheathing paper between, makes a 
very substantial, warm, dry, well- 
lighted stable for stock. 

Were we to build a new barn for 
our dairy farm, it would be a circular 
structure with frame basement and a 
silo in the center, No more con- 
venient, stronger or cheaper barn can 
be built for our purpose.—Ed.) 





SOME QUERIES AND A SUGGES- 
TION. 





As I am a reader of your paper, and 
think it one of the best farm papers 
that is published, I would like to ask 
some questions. 

Have any of the readers ever tried 
raisixg rape for hogs, and what suc- 
cess have they had? 

Have any ever tried raising the Red 
Kidney beans, or White, either one, or 
thé “Marrow beans, and if so, what is 
the yield per acre, and what the suc- 
cess? 

There has been a good deal said 
about fall or spring plowing. Now I 
would say fall plow for oats or bar- 
ley, every time, if it is so you can, as 
it compacts the seed bed so much bet- 


ter by means of the fall, winter and 
spring rains. 

I think it would pay to fall plow for 
corn, if it is a piece of new ground, but 
don’t think it very good on old ground. 

Montcalm Co., Mich. JOHN C. MORSE. 





For The Michigan Farmer. 
WHAT, WHEN AND HOW TO AP- 


PLY FERTILIZERS. 





There are no longer any doubts in 
the minds of progressive tillers of the 


manuring. Such doubts are vanishing 
from the minds of some of the unpro- 
gressive farmers also, in view of the 
many illustrations they see about 
them. Even in the regions where na- 
ture has been lavish with her fertiliz- 
ers and where the soil is comparative- 
ly new, it is found that artificial appli- 
cations of the right materials are very 
profitable. But just what to apply 
and how and when is not so generally 
understood. 

We hear much about the three great 

manurial elements, nitrogen, potash 
and phosphoric acid, which are the 
chemical materials in the soil that are 
the so»nest exhausted of any by crop- 
ing and are at the same time absolute- 
ly indispensable to the growth of good 
crops of forage, grains, fruits and 
vegetables. It would seem that every- 
one would know all that they need to 
know about them. But they do not, as 
is proven by the thousands of ques- 
tions that are being asked, and wisely 
too, by those who are looking for bet- 
ter means of working with that mys- 
terious substance, the soil. We also 
see on almost every hand in poor crops 
the crying need of such knowledge. 
Good stable manure contains all the 
manurial elements. But there is much 
that goes for stable manure that is 
poor stuff when it comes to the crucial 
test of the growing crops. It contains 
straw and other coarse materials 
which will make humus when decayed. 
This is good and highly necessary as 
an absorbent of moisture, alightener of 
the soil and affords breeding beds for 
the myriads of little nitrogen gathering 
bacteria that live in the soil. But the 
proportion of nitrogen, potash and 
phosphoric acid is very small. The so- 
called manure is mostly trash and wa- 
ter. It pays to make all that can be 
made handily on the farm and careful- 
ly save and apply it; but to. buy it or 
even get it by hauling it several miles, 
is often a losing transaction. Only a 
few days ago I was talking with a 
man who was hauling stable manure 
from a town nine miles distant. This 
was folly, in view of the easier way of 
getting as good or better manure with 
less than half the trouble and expense. 
It costs money to feed and care for 
horses and pay hired men; and it is 
worth something if you do the work 
yourself. 
Now what is the better way? It is 
to make the humus on the farm, get 
nitrogen from the air, make available 
the potash and phosphoric acid already 
in the soil, and supply any deficiency 
in the latter by direct purchase in the 
form of concentrated commercial 
fertilizers. 

It is a fact that clover, cowpeas and 
soja beans will, either one or all, grow 
in almost all sections and soils of the 
country. They are nitrogen gatherers. 
They get it from the air. This is clear 
gain. I notice with pleasure that Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Wilson favors 
the idea, and is trying to push the 
growing of these great manurial econ- 
omists upon the people. There are un- 
told millions of tons of nitrogen in the 
air that might well be put to use. It 
is the slumbering electricity of the 
farmer, that goes unused, while he 
buys a little at great cost in the form 
of slaughter-house refuse, fish scrap, 
ete., and lets his crops starve for lack 
of the rest they need. Besides, these 
nitrogen crops when plowed under, 
and the riper the better, will make the 
much-needed humus. 

But what about the potash and phos- 
phoric acid? There are immense 
stores of both in most soils, that lie 
unused for generations, simply because 
those Who till the soil are too ignorant 
or too lazy, or both, to avail them- 
selves of them. It is thorough culti- 
vation that makes them available. Wa- 
ter has much to do with their dissolu- 
tion; and frequent and fine pulveriza- 
tion of the soil makes it spongy and 

light, so it will hold moisture. We all 
know that crops grow better during a 
moist season than when it is dry, This 
is partly due to the furnishing of the 
normal supply of water in the growing 
crops and partly from the dissolving of 
er potash and phosphoric acid in the 
soil. 

But when the natural supply of 
these elements seems insufficient, and 








soil as to the benefits of abundant. 


that is very often, we must add them 
to the soil. The cheapest forms of 
potash are muriate and sulphate. They 
are more concentrated than kainit 
as they contain about 50 per cent. of 
actual potash to 12 to 14 per cent in 
kainit. The difference in freight and 
handling is considerable also. Phos- 
phorie acid can be had most cheaply in 
dissolved bone or dissolved phosphate 
rock. 

As to the time and method of appli- 
cation these two last are practically in- 
destructible by ordinary farming 
methods, and can be put on the land at 
almost any time without loss. They 
will all be used by the crops in course 
of time. But they take some time to 
dissolve, and will be more effective 
after a few months than before that 
length of time. When applied in fall 
or winter they will be just right for 
the following crop season. Sown on 
clover of any kind, but especially 
crimson clover, which grows in cool 
weather, the fertilizers will stimulate 
the clover to gather much more nitro- 
gen than they could possible gather 
without them. If the clover is plowed 
under they will all be there to push the 
next crop. Besides, it has been found 
that sometimes potash and phosphoric 
acid injure crops when put on just as 
the seed is sown or planted, especially 
if immediately next to it or the tender 
rootlets. They should both be sown 
broadcast, thoroughly mixed with the 
soil and allowed time to become pre- 
pared for the crops. Rest assured that 
the roots will find every bit of them. 
If sown on top of the soil, every par- 
ticle will find its way into the ground 
after a while, nor will any be lost by 
evaporation. Nitrogen is unlike them 
and will soon pass away. It must be 
applied, if in chemical form, so that 
the crops can appropriate it very soon 
afterwards. 

H. E. VAN DEMAN. 





SOWING WHEAT AFTER POTA- 
TOKS. 





Every year we are more and more 
convinced that our 3-year rotation is 
best for us; and at no place do we 
appreciate it more than at wheat-sow- 
ing time. We admit it has its faults, 
but who or what has not? One of its 
advantages is an ideal seed bed for 
wheat at the least cost of time or 
labor. 

Last fall we sowed 21 acres of corn 
in. 31-2 days with two horses, two 
men, a drill that costs less than $235, 
and a cultivator, $5. No sharpening 
plow-shares, rolling, plank-dragging, 
ete., with this; no sore shoulders on 
the horses, and the cost of labor was 
7 days’ work for man and horse, or a 
man sowed 8 acres of wheat with one 
horse in a day. 

There is a secondary advantage; not 
a clod was to be found because the 
corn was tended with level, shallow 
tillage and we had exactly what old 
English farmers used to so much de- 
sire and often lose a crop to get by 
a summer fallow, for this which was 
their means of getting nitrogen for the 
wheat crop. We get ours while the 
corn crop is maturing, as the season 
is suitable at that time for the fixa- 
tion of nitrogen. 

Some one whispers, “What if the 
corn blows down awful bad?’ Well, 
we cut before seeding instead of after, 
that is all, and then drill between the 
rows of stubs. And then, “Seeding 
among the shocks is not nice.” We 
obviate that by cutting the shocks 10x 
16, and make shocks in line the 16- 
hill way, and, if possible at all, drill 
one row where the center of the shock 
row is to be before cutting, then you 
have just five rounds with a two-horse 
8-hoe drill. 

By having to cut all the corn be- 
fore seeding it may be late before all 
is done, but we have always seen 
some of our friends sowing among 
clods that could not be pulverized 
where they had plowed when we had 
our wheat all in the ground. 

Since we learned the correct way to 
sow corn to wheat, and compared cost 
per acre with plowed land we have 
striven to make it all corn land for 
wheat seeding. 


GEORGE E. DOUGLASS. 
Preble Co., O. = 


CORNFODDER. 








Whether or not cornfodder is an 
economical feed for the stock during 
the winter depends very largely upon 
th management given it. If cut at 
the right stage, properly cured and 
then stored so as to be kept in a good 
condition there is no question of its 
value. 

But when cut late, after more or less 
of the nutriment has changed to 
woody fiber, as this process always iM- 





gins as the grain matures, and when 
put up in small shocks and left stand- 
ing in the fields to be fed out as 
wanted, it is questionable whether a 
good part of it is worth what it costs 
to secure and to haul out and feed. 

By using a corn-harvester corn can 
be cut and put into the shock at a 
small cost. Our rule is to cut early, 
as soon as the grain begins to harden, 
and put it up well in good-sized 
shocks, fourteen or sixteen hills 
Square. If we knew tnat we would be 
able to husk out always as soon as the 
corn had dried out sufficiently, we 
should be inclined to put up in small 
shocks and then husk out as :00n as 
possible and get both corn and fodder 
stored away as soon as possible, But 
the season and the other farm work 
make it so that this is not always 
possible. Hence rather than take the 
risk we put up in reasonably large 
shocks, and try to arrange our other 
farm work so as to begin shucking out 
as soon as possible after the vorn is 
sufficiently dry. It is a waste of corn 
and a damage to the fodder to allow 
either to remain in the field after they 
are sufficiently dry to store away. I'wo 
years in succession we stored a con- 
siderable quantity of fodder under 
shelter, hauling in and storing away in 
good season in the fall, and the results 
were so satisfactory that we were pre- 
paring this fiel to build a shed con- 
venient to our feed lot especially to 
store fodder under, while it may be 
ticked or stacked up so as to keep in 
a much better condition than to leave 
in the field. But the quality is so 
much better when cut early, well 
cured, and then stored under she'ter, 
that we have determined to store un- 
der shelter at least a sufficient quanti- 
ty to feed our milch cows, using it in 
connection with clover hay. By stor- 
ing in this way we hope to have 4 sup- 
ply to use as a change all winter, and 
still have in a good condition. 


N. J. SHEPHERD. 
Miller Co., Mo. 





Cancer is Curable without surgery 
Testimony furnished of many reliable per 
sons cured. Book of information, free 
Address, Dr. 0. Weser, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Steel, Staggered, Oval, Spoke Farm Wagon 
Wheel. 

We present to our readers a section of wheel, 

the latest production of the latest Metal Wheel 

Makers of the United States. This wheel, made 








~ 


by the Havana Metal Wheel Co., of Havana, III, 
having been tested with a load of 6,500 Ibs., is 
without doubt the best now made. It has one 
inch,.oval, staggered spokes, and is made of any 
size, with any width of tire and to fit your old or 
new wagon or any size skein. Catalog free. 








Wise Feeding. 


It is not the amount you feed, so much as prop- 
erly preparing the feed that settles the question 
of wise feeding. The D. N. P. Bowsher Co., South 

4 Bend, Ind., send us 
one of their new 
“pocket size’’ cate 
alogs that con- 
tains much .valu- 
able information, 
“boiled down’ to 
suit the needs of 
busy people. The 
manufacturers re- 
fer especially to 
the peculiar grind- 
ing surface in the 
Bowsher mills 
This is conicat 
shaped and the grinders are made in sections, as 
shownin the cut. With the conical shaped grind- 
ers the work is done close to the center of the 
shaft, thus securing light-running qualities; and 
the mill can also be allowed torun empty without 
injury to the grinders. Another important ad- 
vantage is secured in a 50 percent reduction in 
end-pressure on: the shaft as compared with disc 
mills. There are many other features that the 
firm will be glad to explain in detai] to such of 
our readers as will send them their address. The 
firm is well known to us and we have no hesitation 
in recommending them as reliable in all respects. 













as 
Grind Your Feed. 

Now that the advantage 
and profit of eon | 
grain for stock is so wel 
understood,every farmer 
should own a grinding 
mill. The great advan- 
tage of this mill is that 
the same stones can be 
used to grind either stock 
feed or finest corn meal 
=» for family use, A 16-inch 
mill run by 2 to 6 horse 

ower will grind 6 to 8 

P ushels of family meal or 
. 25 bushels f Write 


Chas. Kaestner & Co., Chicago, Ill., for catalog. 
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For The Michigan Farmer. 
THE HANDY PIG PEN. 





I notice in your issue of Oct. 30, page 
311, a cut of a pig pen recommended 
by F. D. W. I have seen these pens in 
use, for large as well as small pigs. I 
have seen them placed along the road- 
side, and in out of the way corners, 
where the pasture would be lost with- 
out them. Of course, fresh pasture 
can be had every day by moving 
them. It also keeps the young pig out 
of mischief. While this pen has its ad- 
vantages in some ways, 1 have my 
doubts if F. D. W. thinks this the best 
way to treat pigs. One of the main 
things for the development and growth 
of a good healthy pig is exercise. This 
cannot be had in such a pen. The suc- 
cess or failure in the growth of a pig 
depends very muck on the manner in 
which he is started out on the journey 
of life. A mistake of a few days with 
a'young pig will make an unprofitable 
one. No one thing should be neg- 
lected with young pigs. It seems to 
me that contining them in so small a 
place until they grow large enough not 
to creep through the cracks of a fence 
is a serious mistake, even if the cracks 
are only ordinary ones, not to say any- 
thing about those cracks that will let a 
hundred-pound pig through. I take a 
great deal of satisfaction in reading F. 
D. W.’s notes and comments, and think 
him right in nearly all he writes, but | 
think him a little “off” on the pig pen. 

Now, the fact is that pigs should not 
have the run of the farm or even the 
deor yard or garden, but they should 
have large enough place to exercise, 
and have room enough to run and 
frolic from the time they are born un- 
til they are ready for sale, except the 
last few months of their life when 
they may be confined and “finished off” 

on corn preparatory for sale if you 
choose to do so.. We have several lots 
containing about two acres each, 
fenced with ordinary fence rails, built 
so tight that no pigs if ever so small 
go tUnrvugl the cracks. The only way 
to build a fence with cracks so smal 
that a pig can’t get through is to take 
your ax and notch the rails down so 
the cracks will be small. Just go to 
work and build your fence pig tight, 
that is all. The whole farm need uot 
be fenced this way, but the lot where 
the pigs run should be. It don’t take 
long to do it. T'wo or three cracks at 
the bottom need only be tight. Small 
straight rails only should be used. ‘he 
fence need not be high. ‘These little 
fields should pe kept exclusively for 
the hogs. ‘They are a nuisance run- 
hing with other stock when feeding 
time comes. Even the farmer with 
only one or two brood sows should 
not be without these small hog lots. 
Tkey need not be large; a half acre or 
ap acre will be large enough. If pas- 
ture is short, some green grass, clover, 
rye or sweet corn can be cut and fed 
over the fence to them. 

About three weeks ago we took the 
sows away from 39 little fellows and 
left them all in this two-acre lot. Not 
one has got out, or given us any 
trouble. Pigs, like any other stock, 
give trouble because they have a 
chance. But take this chance away 
from them and there is no trouble. It 
is really a satisfaction. I like to stana 
and lovk at the young pigs playing in 
this lot. They are all Durocs, and they 
look like a red streak when coming 
through the field on a run. This lot 
lies next the road, and they attract the 
attention of all passers-by. 

No, my friend F. D. W.,and any other 
friend of the hog, do not use any of 
these small pens, but make a pig-tight 
yard for your little fellows, and supply 
this yard with several small troughs to 
feed them in, instead of one long one. 
They will feed more quietly, and will 
not waste so much food. 

Other hogs may occupy this lot with 
the small pigs, and a small pen may 
be fenced off to feed the pigs in by 
making the crack so as to let the small 
pigs through and keep the large ones 
eut. Nothing I detest more than to 
see a lot of pigs arcund a door. Their 
Loses are into everything, tipping over 
everything that contains water or 
slops. I don’t care where you see it, 
it is filthy and shows a lack of tidiness 
on the part of the man. The yard isa 
place for the children to play and not 
for the hogs to root. 

I saw an inquiry some time ago from 


a farmer how to keep the pigs out of 
the garden. Now I really felt sorry for 
this ' farmer. I. don’t remember 
whether he obtained the desired infor- 
mation or not, but if he hasn’t I would 
say: Just go out some merning before 
breakfast and fix your funce so the 
pigs can’t get through. Stop up the 
cracks with rails and pieces of rails. It 
may be necessary to take a hammer 
and nail some of the chunks fast to 
keep the pigs from rooting them out. 
I know there are some who have not 
the ingenuity to stop a pig hole, for 
we have such an one close by us. He 
often has his gate tied up with a log 
chain, but his hogs get out just the 
same. He is an excellent, good man, 
but cannot build a pig-tight fence. In 
such a case as this, I would get some 


one a day or two that could. 
Gratiot Co. I. N. COWDREY. 


A SLAUGHTER HOUSE FOR HOGS. 








Here is a plan for a building for 
slaughtering hogs in a satisfactory 
manner. It will be found convenient 
where 10 hogs and upwards have 
to be handled. Fig. 1 shows the ex- 
terior of the building, the posts of 
which are only 12 feet in length; but 
as the roof is quite steep and as it is 
surmounted by a sort of a cupola (four 
feet in height), the peak of the build- 
ing is about 25 fcet from the ground. 
The object of the cupola is not only to 
admit light by means of its windows, 
but it also serves as a ventilator, by 
which the fumes and steam from be- 
low can escape. Windows should be 
hung on swivels and controlled by pul- 
leys from below. 
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Fig. 1. 

There should be at least three sets 
vf posts, resting on good sills, which 
should have a good foundation under 
them, as it may be desirable sometimes 
to use the house for butchering beeves 
as well as hogs. Have the building 
well timbered above, and for convey- 
ing the hogs from the slaughter pen to 
the scalding vat it is advisable to con- 
struct an elevated track, similar to 
those often employed in large barns for 
running hay back by means of the hay 
fork, having a wheel from which 
should be suspended a good pulley with 
clamps eat the end. Then all one has 
to do is to fasten onto one of the dead 
pcrker’s legs, hoist it up, push it along 
to the scalding vat and drop it in; and 
by the same means the hog, when 
“done,” can be drawn up and laid on 
the scraping bench, and from there it 
can be conveyed to the dressing hooks, 
and thence to the carving table, after it 
is cold. Thus, by this simple device, 
a world of hard lifting can be avoided. 

Fig. 2 shows the plan. Size 16x30. 
A is carving table; BBB, hooks on 
which to hang hogs; O, water-tank; D 
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Fig. 2. 

steve; E, heater; water-tank should be 
higher than this and F, the vat for 
scalding, lower, and all connected by 
means of the pipes K, which saves the 
dipping of water after once it is in C; 
each receptacle to be controlled, of 
course, by faucets; G, scraping bench; 
H, partition; I, pen in which to keep 
the hogs prior to killing; J, pen in 
which to slaughter them (one at a 
time); L, the various doors, some for 
the admittance of the hogs, one for 
weod and the like, and one for the 
exit of offal, etc., as can be seen. 

It is hard to determine just what 
such a slaughter house would cost, 
with all its equipments, as the price 
of materials varies in various localities. 
It is safe to say, however, that its cost 
would be nothing alarming. 


Otsego Co., N. Y. 
_. FRED O. SIBLEY. 


STOCK NOTES. 








The seventh annual meeting of the 
Michigan Red Polled Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation will be held in the city of Lan- 
sing, at the Hudson House, on Tues- 
day, 7:30 p. m., Dec. 21st. J. M. 
Knapp, secretary. 

It is said that both the Allan and Do- 
minion lines are about to place on the 





Canadian route a new type of com- 
bined swift cargo, cattle and passen- 
ger vessels, which, it is stated, wiil 
meet all the requirements of the Cana 
dian trade. 

The next annual meeting of the Dor- 
set Sheep Association will be held in 
Cleveland, O., January 18th, 1898. It 
has been decided to close Volume III. 
on Dec. 3ist, and notice is hereby 
given to all breeders to have their ap- 
plications on file before that date. All 
sheep eligible to record must be re- 
corded on or before the 3ist day of 
December, 1897. 

It looks as if the recent Fat Stock 
and Horse Show at Chicago would ter- 
minate in a big lawsuit. The State 
Board of Agriculture of Illinois has 
filed a bill against the Chicago Exhi- 
bition Co., which has the leasehold of 
the Coliseum, in which the show. was 
held. The State Board of Agriculture 
alleges that the Exhibition company is 
withholding over $15,000 of the receipts 
of the recent show which rightfully be- 
longs to the board. It is claimed in the 
bill that the money is due under a 
contract had with the Exhibition com- 
pany previous to the opening of the 
show. The court is asked to appoint a 
receiver for the money now in ques- 
tion, which is on deposit in a bank. 


The annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Hereford Cattle Breeders’ Associa- 
tion was held at Chicago during the 
Fat Stock Show. Reports showed a 
membership of 972. Volume 18 of the 
Registry is now under way. The to- 
tal number of entries made since last 
meeting was 7,800, and 5,200 transfers 
were made. The receipts durizg the 
year were $12,610, an increase over 
those of the preceding year of 64 per 
cert. The total assets now of the as- 
sociation are $26,000, mainly invested 
in United States government bonds. 
The following officers were elected for 
1898: President, K. B. Armour, Kan- 
sas City; vice-president, John Sparks, 
Reno, Nev.; secretary, C. R. Thomas, 
Independence, Mo.; treasurer, Chas. 
Gudgell, Independence, Mo. Directors, 
Joseph Scott, Miles City, Mont.; Grant 
Hornady, Fort Scott, Kas.; G. D. Warn- 
sing, Greenview, ILll.; John Scharbauer, 
Midland, Tex.; Jas. G. Huggins, Wyo- 
mirg, Ia. Executive committee, vu. B. 
Stuart, Lafayette, Ind.; H. H. Clough, 








Elyria, O.;° Chas. Gudgell, Independ- 
eRce, Mo. 





BARREN COWS. 


Any farmer that has cows that will not 
get with ca:f should send a stamp tothe 
Dairy Association, Lyndonviile, Vt., fora 
little book on “sick cows” that tells how 
to cure this trouble. 


Ucterinary Department, 


CONDUCTED BY DR. W. C. FAIR, 


Advice through this depaitment is free to our 
subscribers. Each communication should state 
history and symptoms of the case fully; also 
name and.address of the writer. The initials 
will only be given. When an answer is re- 
quested by mail it becomes private practice, 
. a fee of one dollar must accompany the 
etter. 

















Lambs Have Sore Mouths.—A num- 
ber of my lambs have sore mouths and 
disease is spreading through flock. 
Lips are sore and swollen. F. W. G., 
Wolf Creek, Mich.—Apply one ounce 
borax to three pints water. Wash 
mouth out twice a day. 

Worms.—Horse is thin in flesh and 
has been so for several months. He 
will not gain in flesh. Have noticed 
him pass worms and he is very easily 
tired out and seems lifeless. A. S., 
Elkston, Mich.—Give 30 grains san- 
tonin, two drams powdered sulphate of 
iron, half ounce ground gentian twice 
a day in feed. 

Grubs in Back.—Bought several head 
of cattle in the North woods. Have 
grubs in or under’ skin and buyers 
claim it injures hide. F. D., Dowling, 
Mich.—Make an opening in skin a lit- 
tle larger with a knife and squeeze 
them out. Then the skin will soon heal. 
Apply one part carbolic acid to 30 
parts water. Holes in skin do injure 
the sale of hides. 

Catarrh—Sow three years old 
breathes hard. Stoppage seems to be 
in nostrils. Do not think it is in wind- 
pipe. First noticed it about three 
weeks ago. Have not seen any dis- 
charge from nose. A. E. B., Williams- 
ton, Mich.—Give equal parts sulphate 
of iron, ground licorice and powdered 
saltpetre, one teaspoonful in feed twice 
a day. 

Sheep Suffer From Colds.—Sheep 
discharge at the nose and cough. Seem 
to be all stopped up. I stable them ev- 
ery night and keep them out of the 
rain, Run to pasture during day. A. 8., 


Gratiot, Mich—Give equal parts 
ground ginger, gentian and licorice, 
one teaspoonful to each sheep twice a 
day. Feed them plenty of ground oats 
and wheat bran night and morning. 
Also give them plenty of salt. Keep 
them in until they are well. 


Indigestion — Soremouth. — Three- 
year-old Jersey cow had calf last 
spring. She has not done well since. 
Is very poor. Eats heartily and eyes 
are bright, but when she raises her cud 
matter drops out of mouth quite free- 
ly. W. C. T., Fenton, Mich.—Give one 
ounce bicarbonate soda, one ounce 
powdered wood charcoal, one ounce 
ground ginger in feed three times a 
day. Give her enough Epsom salts to 
keep bowels acting freely. 

Abnormal Molar Tooth.—Five-year- 
old mare partially chews her hay and 
then spits it out. Takes it into her 
mouth very carefully as if her teeth 
were sore, but a careful examination 
fails to discover anything wrong with 
teeth. F. W. R., Maple Rapids, Mich.— 
You would better make a second and 
more careful examination of the pos- 
terior molar teeth. There must be 
some mechanical trouble, and if you 
succeed in finding the cause and re- 
move it, she will soon get well. 


Inflammation of Eyes.—Valuable 
Beagle hound was a year old last 
spring. Has been ailing for six 
months. First, a blue scum came 
over right eye and then eye became 
inflamed and discharged matter. Dis- 
cherges are growing worse. Eyeballs 
draw up. Appetite is poor; he feels 
dumpish; is in fair flesh. Am anxious 
to know what is the matter with him 
and what to do for him. J. 8S. B.,, 
Ithaca, Mich.—Give him five grains 
pepsin, three grains Fowler’s so!ution 
three times a day. Apply seven grains 
sulphate of zinc, one-half dram fluid 
extract opium, one ounce distilled 
water to eye twice a day. 

Wound on Quarter.—Hight-year-old 
horse became frightened two year ago. 
He and his mate ran half a mile with 
the tongue dcwn. Iron on end of 
tongue hit horse on quarter and tore 
a portion of nis foot off. He nearly 
bled to death and could hardly walk 
for two weeks. I noticed shortly after- 
wards that he was blind. His foot 
grew out pretty well but he remains 
blind. Eye looks clear but a little red- 
dish. I never treated his eyes. Do 
you think he will ever see again? G. 
W. B., Gamis Station, Mich.—Your 
horse lost his sight on account of the 
loss of so much blood; and can never 
be cured. Keep his hoof growing 
rapidly and when he is shod remove 
all surplus horn and I think he will 
be all right. 


When writing advertisers mention Mich. Parmer, 


IN CONSTANT PAIN 


Sufferer from Rheumatism and 
Liver Complaint Finds Relief. 


OI have been a sufferer from liver com- 
plaint and rheumatism and have been in 
constant pain. I doctored without bene- 
fit, and finally began taking Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla and Hood’s Pills and these 
medieines gave me relief.”” Lewis GARD- 
NER, Charlotte, Mich, 


Hood’s yaniz 

parilla 

Is the One True Blood Purifier. All druggists. 
Hood’s Pills are the favorite cathartic. 


DUROC-JERSEY PIGS; B. P. 
R. Cockerels; Pekin Ducks. 
r Eggs for hatching. J. H. 
BANGHART, Lansing, Mich. 


STALLION FOR SALE. 


Montezuma, sired by Greenbacks No. 2480. Is a 
rich bay, 16% hands high, weighing 1,325 lbs. in flesh; 
trotting record of 2:3344, can beat record easily. 
Served 79 mares this season. Is a sure foal getter 
and was handled by an inexperienced man in the 
business. Best of reason for selling. Write for 
particulars to R. H. SHAW, Dewitt, Mich. 


FOR SAIL E. 
An Imported English Shire Draft Stallion 


Won first premiums at many State and County 
Fairs. He can earn more in one season than we ask. 
If interested in trotters send for our beautiful 
catalogues. FULLER STOCK FARM 


Cedar Springs, Mich. 
ON ae 0 


























RSE OWNERS 


should make the acquaintance 
of that reliable remedy 


uinn’s Ointment. 


Used in the best stables and 
studs ofthe country. Seld 
all Druggists or sent direct for$1 

. Smaller size, 60 centa, 


per package 
W. B. EDDY &C0., Whitehall, M. %. 











A TRIAL 
CONVINOES 
FEW POLAND-CHINA BOARS of April 


farrow for sale. Prices reasonable. 
A. O. BOWEN, Wixom, Mich. 


NOW READY Poland-China Herd Head- 

ers, quality and finish combined. 
Sired by Roy Wilkes 41517. Grand breeder, 
seven firsts and one second at Washtenaw county 











Fair, Also sows. @G. W.INMAN, Ypsilanti, Mick, 
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CONDUCTED BY ROBEK'T GIBBONS. 








Address all correspondence t0 MICHIGAN FARMER 
Detroit, Mich. 





POINTER FOR HORSE-BREED- 


ERS. 


A 





In suggesting the use of thorough- 
bred sires upon trotting-bred mares for 
the production of stylish, handsome 
horses suitable for the coach, carriage, 
and army, we were well aware that 
the prejudice against the thorough- 
bred, which insists he is of no earthly 
use except for racing purposes, would 
surely bring out some adverse criti- 
cism. We would be pleased with more 
of it, for it would show that the inter- 
est in the production of fine horses is 
yet alive and active. So far but two 
parties have filed objections. One of 
these we published last week, and the 
other was a personal letter not intend- 
ed for publication. 

Since they were received an extra- 
ordinary circumstance connected with 
the Chicago horse show has come to 
light, and the result is that a very 
strong argument has been furnished 
those who believe in the ability of the 
thoroughbred to improve all other 
breeds of the horse lacking in beauty, 
style or conformation, excepting, of 
course, the heavy draft. 





they formed that magnificent race of 
coach horses that so admirably meets 
the demands of the fastidious purchas- 
ers of  high-stepping, fine-styled, 
smooth-formed horses of sufficient 
weight to draw the heavy European 
coaches of the present day.” We give 
an illustration of Perfection this week. 
He is a bay horse, black points, stands 
16% hands, and is a model in confor- 
mation, with a slashing gait, and of 
the highest finish. 


BRAN FOR COLTS. 








Bran should be fed liberally to colts 


as soon as they can digest it. A mix- 
ture of corn, oats and bran will sup- 
ply lime and phosphoric acid with the 
nitrogen required for making muscle 
as well as the starch and fat for vital 
heat. Two pounds of linseed meal 
given through the week will serve to 
regulate the bowels and aid the skin 
to throw off the waste matter of the 
system. Strange as it is, few breeders 
realize that the skin, with its thou- 
sands of small openings, or pores, as 
they are called, through the perspira- 
tion gets rid of more waste matter 
than the bowels. In the conditioning 
of horses this is a most important 
matter and too often overlooked by the 
trainer. If the skin is not in good con- 
dition, the kidneys have double work 
to do, and if this is continued for any 
length of time the breeder will find 
that he has a permanently injured 




















CHAMPION COACH STALLION AT THE CHICAGO SHOW. 


The horse Royal Standard was the 
winner of the first prize in the class 
for Hackney stallions, 3 years and 
over, standing 15% hands at-the 
shoulder. He then won the Hackney 
championship, defeating ali the other 
Hackney stallions shown. He then 
entered the lists in the Coach Horse 
champions, winning in the class for 
stallions, any age or breed, standing 
between 15% and 16 hands. Winning 
in this class gave him a right to show 
for the Grand Challenge Cup, and 
there he won again. Royal Standard 
was entered by Graham Brothers, of 
Claremont, Ont., and was imported by 
them from England. His victory was 
looked upon as a grand thing for the 
Hackneys. But now Secretary Gar- 
rard, of the Illinois Board of Agricul- 
ture, announces that Royal Standard 
was falsely entered; that he is not a 
Hackney stallion, but a _ half-bred 
horse. He was sired by the Hackney 
stallion Excelsior, out of the mare 
Royal Lady by the thoroughbred horse 
The Rake; 2nd dam, by the thorough- 
bred horse Norman. This is the horse 
that outclassed all his competitors— 
Hackney, French Coach, or any other, 
and the blood did not keep him from 
showing style, action, and beauty of 
form. The pure-bred Hackneys were 


animal, Too much importance cannot 
be attached to this most material part 
of the economy of animal life.. Oily 
food has a direct action on the pores of 
the skin and keeps open so that the 
perspiration can escape without any 
trouble, or in any way conflicting with 
the work of the rest of the organs. 
On the other hand, if the bowels are 
not carefully looked after it will be 
found that the skin is shouldering 
most of the work, and trouble is bound 
to come. Linseed oil for a medicine 
when it is absolutely necessary and the 
meal for food cannot be praised too 
highly. If it becomes necessary to give 
medicine call in a veterinarian and do 
as he directs. The schools are now 
sending out men who know their busi- 
ness and who are capable of prescrib- 
ing for the ills of horse flesh.—Eng- 
lish Stock Breeder. 


HORS# GOSSIP. 








Tod Sloane, the Americen jockey. 
keeps winning quite frequently, and 
many Englishmen now back his 
mounts just because he is up. This 
indicates a wonderful change of sen- 
timent. 


Malvolio, thought to be the best two- 





not “in it’ with this cross-hred horse. 


But let us look a little further. Roy- | 


al Standard being declared a “ringer,” 
and all his honors forfeited, the horses 
below him were all moved up one 
place. This results in Dunham's im- 
ported French Coach stallion Indre be- 
ing given first place in the class for 
stallions between 15.2 and 16 hands, 
and the grand French Coach horse Per- 
fection, became the grand champion of 
the show. As to how these horses are 
bred, it is a matter, of record. Practi- 
eally they are thoroughbreds, but bred 
for size, substance, style and action. A 
writer who has made a study of this 
breed, says: “By mingling the blood 
of the Arab, Barb and Thoroughbred, 


year-old in the west, is dead, and Hain- 
burg, the best of the age on the eastern 
; tracks, is said to be crippled. There 
| may be money in recing two-year-olds, 
but it does bang up the horses. 
Albert Hawks, of London, Eag!and. 
a horse buyer at the Chicago stock 
‘yards, has purchased and shipped over 
: 2,000 head of coach horses and chunks. 
He -says he expects to do more busi- 
ness next season. 

Stamboul,, 2:07%, was declared the 
champion trotting stallion of the New 
York Horse Show. His competitors 
were Chimes, 2:39%; Daredevil, 2:09%; 
King Rene, Jr., 2:17; Amby, 2:16%%, and 
Warrenwood, the brother to Evangel- 
ine, 2:11%. Chimes received the re- 








serve ribbon, which signified “highly 
commended.” Amby, 2:16%, is only 
two years old, and is the champion of 
his age. That he should be shown 
against such horses in his two-year-old 
form argues well for his future when 
ully matured. His sire, Ambassador, 
was a great horse, and once the cham- 
pion in his class at a Chicago horse 
show. 

The oat is a natural food for horses 
at any age. It has just the kind of 
nutrition to make the muscle and bone, 
and conjoined with exercise, these are 
the basis of strength. It is especially 
important that the colt should begin 
to develop muscle at an early age. If 
he is allowed free room in which to 
run, the colt fed a few oats daily 
will do all else that is needed. He will 
even groom himself by rolling on tiie 
ground or in the snow when snow is 
on the ground. Besides, a pint of oats 
twice a day, making only a quart a 
day, will keen the colt growing, when 
with only hay he will have a rough, 
staring coat and grow very little the 
first winter. What is worse, the colt 
thus underfed is likely to have its 
digestion injured. The hull of the 
oat prevents it from injuring the colt 
when fed in such small quantities. To- 
wards spring the amount of cats may 
be increased to a quart at each feed- 
irg. Ata quart a day it is less than 
a bushel per month, and at largest it 
is less than two bushels per month. 
What is ten bushels of oats in com- 
parison with the increased value of a 
thrifty horse instead of having an un- 
thrifty one?—-Herse Gazette. 





When writing advertisers please 
mention that you saw their adver- 
tisement in the Michigan Farmer. 


BREEDERS’ DIRECTORY. 
HOGS. 











OUNTY LINE HERD OF POLAND-CHINA 
C SWINH.—Pigs ready to ship. Young sows bred 
for sale. HB. D. BISHOP, Woodbury, Mich. 





Duroc Jersey Hogs and Langshan Cockerels, 


Boarscheap. J.8. STONEBRAKER, El Paso, Il. 


UROC JERSEY SWINE.—Spring and fall pi 
D for sale by EUGENE BK. Howe. Stock farm’ sig 
miles north of Howell. Livingston, Co., Mich. 


rortr head of heavy-boned, choice Poland- 
Chinas for sale. Spring and fall farrow. Stock 
always on hand. WM. L. PENNOCK, Bastings, Mich 


| Anos ENGLISH BERKSHIRES from extra 
strains, for sale by DARWIN FOSTER, Grand 
Ledge, Mich. Correspondence solicited. 


LAs ENGLISH BERKSHIRE SWINE of the 
best strains forsale. Write for breeding and 
prices. C. H. PAILTHORP & CO., Mt. Morris, Mich 


[ABs ENGLISH BERKSHIRE SWINE, highly 
bred, from leading families. Write for prices. 
V. E. HACKNEY, Mt. Morris. Mich. 




















R. M. CROSS, Ovid. Mich., breeder of Victoria 
swine. Stock for sale. Breeding stock all record- 
ed. Reasonable prices. Correspondence solicited. 


OLAND CHINAS—April boars a specialty for 
30 days. Shipping points Lansing and Grand 
Ledge. Prices right. L. F. CONRAD Wacousta, Mich 


ee a KELLY. Woodstock, Mich., 
Write for prices. LARGE ENGLISH BERKSHIRES 
POLAND-CHINAS Nice large spring sows, and fall 
boars all sold. F. M PIGGOTT Foon, mares 
POLAND-CHINAS—Choico sows already bred; 

choice male pigs; also M. B. Turkeys and B. P. 
Rock cockerels. 0. B. ROBBINS, Edwardsburg, Mich, 


EST MICHIGAN HERD VICTORIA SWINE 
Choice stock of all for sale. Write for 























prices. M. T. STORY. Lowell, Mich. 
When writing advertisers pleasé men- Special Prices for Poland-Chinas Ag 
tion Michigan Farmer. Address M.M. GRIFFIN, Grand Ledge, Mich. 





Free to Our Readers. 


Our readers will be pleased to learn that 
the great discovery Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp- 
Root has been so universally successful 
in quickly curing all forms of kidney and 
bladder troubles, that those who wish to 
Prove for themselves its wonderful merit 
may have a sample bottle and a book of 
valuable information both sent absolutely 
free by mail. Nothing could be more fair 
or generous than this liberal offer, and 
we advise our readers to write mention- 
ing Michigan Farmer and send their ad- 
dress to Dr. Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, 
N. Y. Swamp-Root is the discovery of a 
great physician and scientist and as such 
is not recommended for everything, but 
will be found by men and women just 
what is needed in cases of kidney and 
bladder disorders—or troubles arising from 
weak kidneys, such as gravel, rheuma- 
tism, pain or dull ache in the back, too 
frequent desire to pass water, scanty sup- 
ply, smarting or burning in passing it. 
Swamp-Root stands the highest for its 
wonderful cures. The regular sizes are 
sold by druggists, price fifty cents and 
one dollar. 





Horse Owners Should Use 
GOMBAULT’S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


Tho GREAT FRENCH VETERINARY REMEDY 
A Safe, Speedy and 
POSITIVE CURE. 


Prepared 
exclusives 
ly by J. B. 
Gombault 
ex-Veterl- 
nary Sur 
geon to 

: the French 
sey <4! Government 
Se pee aes Stud. 

GUPERSEDES ALL CAUTERY OR FIRINO 
Impossible to produce any scar or bi 

pa BLISS TUR cried Tagen phar heats 


ments for mild or severe action. Removes all Bun 
or Licmishes from Horses or Cattle, 


As a HU ™M for Rh 
€ pratins, GUMAR REMEDY, a 
nful of 


WE GUARANTE that one tabi 


CAUSTIC BA eben of 


rroduoe more actual resulis than a who 
tuy liniment or spavin cure mixture ever mad 


soldi ° 

Se ee 
y fu 

a. Be for descriptive circulerg, 

THE LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS O0., Cleveland, Q 

ee ee 


McLAUGHLIN BROS., 


COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


We have imported more stallions from France 
since 1893 than all others combined. Write or 
call on us if you want the best of either 


French Coachers or Percherons, 


Send for 


Rubber Specialties. £24", 
EUCLID RUBBER CO., 14 Middle St., Cleveland. 














puroc JERSEY SWINE 
N. A. CLAPP “Mim 

BREED BOF Large English Berkshire Swine. 
DUROC JERSEYS, 24 Ac. 


what you want. C. C. BRAWLEY, New Madison,O. 

POLAND-CHINA PIGS 732%7,.¢, cm Bene 
H. A. CROMAN Box 99, Grass Lake, Mich. 

ILLAGE VIEW HERD OF P.C.SWINE. 


Spring boars and fail gilts at big discount 
Pekin Ducks. J. C. TAYLOR, Grass Lake. Mich 


CASS COUNTY HERD tte sector aites, 
Also Barred Plymouth Rock cockerels and White 
Holland Turkeys. LYMAN RODGERS, Dowagiac,Mich 


World Beater Herd of Chester Whites, ¥y,strain 


peee-wteates herds that won $2,170 at the World's 
‘air. MARTIN VOGHL, JR., Fremont, Ohio. 


GRAND RIVER HERD OF 0. 1. C.. 
JOHN BERNER, Prop., Grand Ledge, Mich. My stock 
comes direct from L. B.SilverCo. Write for prices. 

of Berkshire swine 


THE PLUM HILL HER Shorthorn cattle, B. P 


Rock and 8. P. Hamburg fowls. Stock and eggs fo 
sale. C. M. BRAY. 8t. Johns, Mich. 


DUROC-JERSEYS, tigi tres Meistorea 
~ stock Pairs not akin. 
J. H. BROWN. Climax, Mich. 


NE Spring and fall 
® pigs for sale, both 
HALL, Martin, Mich. 



































PURAED GING: cesey tote acl seek eee 
thing to head your herd. Write or come and see 
them. L. W. BARNES, Byron, Shiawassee Co., Mich. 





B can give you BARGAINS in POLAND- 
CHINA PIGS and B. P. R., two grand yards 
Eggs'15 for @1. Write 
WILLARD PERRY or { Hesting® 
M. H. BURTON, Mich. 


Special Sale of Chester Whites 
at CASS VALLEY FARM. Lot of fall 
and spring pigs, dandies, at 3 their 
rite to-day and secure a bargain. 
W. W. BALCH, Deford, Mich. 


25 HEAD OF YOUNG BOARS 137? mouths 1a. 


Fine, strong, growthy, of Wilkes, Free Trade and U, 
8. strains. Prices low for quality. 
J. R. HAINES, Minerva, Stark Co., Ohio. 


POLAND-CHINAS Spring and fall pigs of Fashions 
* Fancy and U.8. strains. Also 
two yearling boars. Pricesreusonable A few Collie 
Pups for sale. FRANK H. OLIN, Kalamazoo. Mich 
BARGAIN in P.C. boars and sows, April far- 
row. Large, growthy and of best 
breeding. Also our he:d boars, U. 8. Wilkes and 
Wood's Model, after Dec. 10th. Owing to their close 
relationship to our herd, we must dispose of them. 
A. A. WOOD, Saline, Mich. 

’ heads my herd of Po- 
KLEVER $ TECUMSEH land -Chinss; weight 
200 lbs. at six months, extra length and great 
depth. Sired by the $5,100 Klever’s Model, dam by the 


great Chief Tecumseh 2nd Write your wants. 
WM. H, (OOK, Waterford, Mich. 


OLD OAK KRAAL, @1i237%:% 

9 CHESTER 

WHITE HOGS of special type and merit. Sires 

of the best eastern stock; dams of the best western 

stock. Something new. rare and practical. Prices 
reasonable. Correspondence solicited. 

H. G. SELLMAN, South Lyon, Oakland Co., Mich 


the 





value. 




















Choice pigs of March and 
April farrow, either sex 
and pairs not akin. Write 
me just what you want. 
Light Brahma cockerels 
at $1 each. 








breeder or feeder? If so,send your ad- 
dress for free sample copy of **Whinery’ 
Swine Advocate.” Most practical swire 
paper published. Send names of 5 hog 
breeders and get paper 3 mos. free. 


HOC Swine Advocate, Salem, 0. 
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| Sheep and Gol. 


CONDUCTED BY ROBERT GIBBONS. 








Address all correspondence to MICHIGAN FARMER, 
Detroit, Mich. 





THE GOOD QUALITIES OF WOOL. 





The investigations of scientists are 
bringing into prominence the good 
qualities of wool and its manufactures 
as a protection to man from the in- 
clemencies of the weather and fre- 
quent changes of temperature. It has 
been proven superior to fabrics manu- 
factured from silk, cotton and flax. It 
is warmer in winter, and yet more com- 
fortable in summer. It is found supe- 
rior for the vigorous and healthy to 
keep them from disease, and a neces- 
sity for the ailing and sickly. It se- 
eures comfort for the infant, and the 
aged, and is free from any of the ob- 
jections which are common to fabrics 
made from any other material. The 
soldier finds woolen clothing the best 
protection he can have from the cold 
of the north or the burning suns of the 
tropics. The laboring man has dis- 
covered that it meets his requirements 
better than anything else obtainable. 
We note that the use of woolen gar- 
ments is yearly becoming more general 
with those who aim to be fashionable 
in dress, and that great attention is 
being paid by manufacturers to pro- 
duce the most beautiful fabrics from 
wool owing to the increasing demand. 

Every season, says an eastern jour- 
nal, there is a revival of the silk under- 
wear fad, and because the garments 
are exquisitely dainty in texture, color- 
ing and finish their admirers persuade 
themselves that silk is, after all, the 
proper protection for the body. ‘These 
advocates always consider that they 
clinch the argument by declaring that 
silk generates electricity, as if to ask 
what one could wish more than that. 

The fact is that silk will produce 
electricity cnly when the skin is rub- 
bed with it in the most vigorous 
manner, and the infinitesmal current 
that results from the mere wearing of 
the’ silken garment is ludicrously in- 
adequate to establish its superior 
clainis over the woolen one. 

A celebrated surgeon in the navy has 
made a very thorough test of the 
merits of silk and flannel underwear 
in different climates on sea and land, 
and says, as the result of his judg- 
ment and experience, that there is ab- 
solutely nothing to compare with fian- 
nel as an equalizer of temperature, 
keeping the blood at its normal degree 
and preventing bad circulation from 
sucden chill. 

It may very easily prove a fatai wis- 
take for a rheumatic or neuralgic per- 
son to substitute silk underwear for 
flannel. The snug warmth of all woul 
next the skin is imperstive if one 
would not lessen vitality and beconie 
supersensitive to every breath of wind 
that blows. 

We see the day laborer working in 
Inidsummer in a flannel shirt, and like- 
wise, in icy weather. Health is his 
stock in trade, and hard won experi- 
ence has taught him what is best. In 

. suinmer it induces excessive perspira- 
tion, which is cooling and beneficial, 
and ia winter it retains the heat of the 
body as nothing else will. 

But because woolen undergarments 
are more healthful than silk they need 
not suffer unduly by comparison in 
point of attractiveness. There is no 
silken garment softer to the touch nor 
nicer in finish than the thick, fine Me- 
rino wool undervest. 

The consciousness of wearing the 
silk may, indeed, be a very tine Lady 
Clara Vere de Vere sort of feeling, put 
for solid comfort through the drizzling 
season, for scientific principles in 
health preservation and a general feel- 
ing of contentment with the world. ons 
never makes a mistake in adopting 
that good old standby, all wool. 
MUSTARD AS A 

SHEEP. 





FEED FOR 





One of our subscribers, who hus 
been residing in England during the 
past year, writes that while on a re- 
cent visit to Lincolnshire, he was sur- 
prised to find a large quantity of mus 
tard growing among the turnips and 
rape. On making inquiries he found 
that the farmers in that section have 
been accustomed to sow mustard with 
turnips and rape, especially with the 
latter, for feeding sheep. Sheep and 
lambs are very fond of it, and as our 
correspondent states, it helps to warm 
them up. The sheep are turned on 
the mustard and rape before the lat- 
ter. has time to run to seed, which pre- 
vents the mustard from spreading. 








The plan of utilizing one of the most 
obnoxious weeds to good advantage, 
will be news to many Canadian farm- 
ers. Mustard grows too rapidly on 
many Canadian farms. We are ac- 
customed to look upon it as one of 
our most injurious weeds, and every 
farmer who allows mustard to run all 
over his fields is considered by his 
neighbors to be thriftless and un- 
thrifty. However, the evil things of 
this world may often be turned to 
good account, and we would like to 
know if any of our readers have ever 
tried pasturing sheep on a field of 
mustard. If mustard is a good feed 
for sheep, it is another strong argu- 
ment in favor of our motto, “Keep 
more sheep.” The moral to be drawn 
is, don’t allow your land to be over- 
run with mustard when the keeping of 
sheep on the farm will prevent the 
weed from going to seed. In explan- 
ation we might state that the mustard 
which our correspondent refers to is 
probably the white mustard, which is 
much grown in England for sheep, and 
is not so persistent as the yellow va- 
riety. Nevertheless, the experiment 
may be well worth trying in regard 
to our own variety,—Toronto Farm- 
ing. 

The point to be considered is wheth. 
er or not that miserable weed, yellow 
mustard, which is common on Michi- 
gan and Canadian farms is the plant 
raised by English farmers as a feed 
for their sheep. Plants of the same 
name may vary so greatly that while 
one is valuable the other is worthless. 
The different varieties of rape is an 
instance of this kind, only the Dwarf 
Essex variety proving of any value 
as a forage plant. If it turns out. 
however, that the common yellow 
mustard is the plant referred to, then 
Michigan farmers will be right ‘in it,” 
for it flourishes in the most exasperat- 
ing manner in nearly every county in 
the State. A recent cable dispatch 
from London, England, makes this ref- 
erence to the mustard crop: “Exten- 
sive breadths of mustard, sown since 
harvest, are brilliant with blossom, 
and the delicate aromatic odor of the 
flowers is carried far on the brisk 
autumnal air; the crop is just now 
furnishing an abundance of  sheep- 
feed.” We are not sure about that 
“aromatic odor,’ and fear that the 
mustard referred to is not the same 
that is seen on so many Michigan 
farms. 





THE FELTING PROPERTY IN 
WOOL. . 





From our Special English Correspondent, 

The property possessed by wool and 
similar fibres of felting together to 
form a commercially valuable fabric 
is quite distinctive; silk and the vege- 
table fibres being incapable of produc- 
ing such a material, Historically, felt- 
ing is a much older process than spin- 
ning and weaving, a fact of which it 
is not difficult to give an explanation. 
Primitive man, clothing himself in 
skins to which the hair or wool was 
adhering would find that in process of 
time the hair became matted together 
into a compact mass, especially where 
it was most subjected to pressure and 
friction. In an extreme case it might 
have occurred that the matting togeth- 
er of the hair had gone so far that by 
cutting it away from the skin a gar- 
ment of felted hair would be obtained, 
and it would then be but a small step 
to produce such a material by purpose- 
ly applied pressure and friction upon 
previously shorn hair or wool. In this 
way the manufacture of felt would 
naturally long antedate the much more 
complicated and less obvious process 
of spinning. 

The felting property of wool depends 
primarily upon the scaly or serrated 
character of the outer surface of the 
fibre, but is also influenced by the cur- 
liness and elasticity. With regard ‘o 
the action of the latter, in addition to 
its use in preventing the destruction of 
the fibre by the sudden strains in- 
duced during the process, the elasticity 
has a direct effect on aiding the felt- 
ing, because it is evident that if a bun- 
dle of elastic threads were alternately 
stretched and freed, pounded, released, 
and rolled about, they would become 
entangled into a more or less coherent 
mass. In order to understand the ac- 
tion of the fibre-surface it is necessary 
to remember that the outer scales have 
protruding free edges which always 
point away from the root of fibre. if 
two fibres, therefore, are placed paral- 
lel to each other, root to root, and tip 
to tip, they may even when pressed to- 
gether be drawn over each other in 
either direction, but if one of them is 
turned, so that the fibres lie in opposite 
directions, and the process is then re- 
peated, the fibres will slide over each 


- 








other readily if the root end of either 
is drawn, but will refuse to move if 
compressed and the tip end of one is 
pulled. The reason is that in the form- 
er case the free edges of the scales of 
one fibre slide over those of the other, 
but when drawn in the reverse direc- 
tion they interlock, causing movemeut 
in that direction to be impossible. 

That the curliness of the fibre is 
not, as is sometimes thought, the prin- 
cipal cause of felting is evident from 
the fact that some varieties of wool 
which are almost without curl will 
felt quite readily, while on the other 
hand, others—of which mohair is an 
example—possess a well developed 
curl, and yet felt with great difficulty 
This fact is turned to practical ac- 
count in the production of some “curl” 
and “crepon’ cloths, in which wool 
and mohair are combined together in 
a woven fabric which is afterwards 
milled. Alpaca and mohair partake 
both of the nature of wool and hair. 
They resemble wool in curliness and 
fineness of fibre, but are allied to hair 
in the almost entire absence of free 
edges to the outer scales, and this is 
the reason why wool does not felt. 

Other things being equal, the wool 
containing the largest number of 
scales per inch will be the best felting 
wool; but the most important point is 
that the scales should have free pro- 
truding edges. The reason why “skin” 
wool felts more easily than “fleece” 
wool is to be found in the fact that 
in the former the lime or other sub- 
stance used in the process of removing 
the wool from the skin has caused the 
scale edges to protrude to an abnormal 
extent. This indicates that by the ac- 
tion of certain agents or liquids the 
felting property may be increased, 
which in wool manufacturing circles 
is a well-known fact. By adding some 
acid or alkaline salt to the water used 
in the milling or felting process or 
even by using hot instead of cold wa- 
ter the scales are caused to stand out 
more prominently, and the felting ac- 
tion is increased. It is evident that 
when pushed to its extreme limits the 
felting process brings into play the 
slightly plastic nature of- wool, the 
fibres being more or less cemented to- 
gether. If sheep farmers want to test 
for themselves what felting power 
their own clip of wool possesses all 
they have to do is simply to first scour 
or cleanse the wool then submit it to 
pressure by beating it with sticks after 
the wool has been thoroughly soaked 
in strong soap, and it will be found to 
felt at once, Heat accelerates the 
process. 


York, England. AGRICOLA. 





SHEEP AND WOOL. 





The fall clip in Texas has sold at an 
average of 10 to 12 cents per Ib., some 
clips selling up to 13 cents. This is a 
good price for unwashed six months’ 
fleeces, and shows how strong the wool 
market is. 

Simon Poll, a well known Texas 
ranchman, recently sold 3,000 head of 
sheep at $3 per head spring delivery. 
He gets the spring wool clip which will 
make his sheep net him something 
like $3.50 per head. These figures look 
something like old time prices.—Texas 
Stockman. 

To show the extension of wool-grow- 
ing in South America it may be stated 
that Argentina produces about 280,- 
000,000 lbs., annually, or about as 
much as the United States, and Ura- 
guay about 49,000,000 Ibs. Brazil, 
With its immense area, only produced 
1,500,009 Ibs. last year. Argentina and 
Uraguay have no manufactures to 
speak of, hence their clips have to be 
exported. As they have to be sold any 
way, no matter what the price, their 
competition is ruinous to wool-growers 
in this country and Europe. 


At the recent meeting of the Na. 
tioval Association »f Improved Blask 
Top Merince Sheep, held at Union City, 
this State, the following officers were 
elected: President, L. L. Harsh, Union 
City, Mich.; vice-president, L. J. Wil- 
ron, Nashville; secretary and tvreas- 
urer, L. M. Crothers, Taylortown, Pa. 
Executive beard—J. 8S. Pope, East 
Springport, Mich., OQ M. Robertson, 
Eaton Rapids, Mich., S. H. Sanford, 
Orondaga, Mich. Auditing committee 
—R. W. Crothers, Taylortown, Pa., A. 
D. Pullman, Union City, Mich., A. G. 
Gould, Union City, Mich. Correspond- 
ing secretary, O. M. Robertson, Eaton 
Rapids, Mich. 


A Colorado feeder sizes up the differ- 
ence between corn and wheat as fol- 
lows: Last winter I made an experi- 
ment with two lots of sheep, one of 
which received corn for grain and the 
other wheat, unground grain being fed 





in each case. The sheep fed were New 
Mexico wether lambs in unusually 
good condition, consequently the gains 
were not as great as they would have 
been had stock sheep been used. The 
health of the animals was most ex- 
cellent during the eleven weeks they 
were fed and the work was very satis- 
factory in every respect. Each lot made 
exactly the same gain in the eleven 
weeks, but the cost for a pound of gain 
for the sheep fed on the wheat was 
3% cents 1s compared with a cost of 
about 2% cents for the cornfed sheep. 








When writing to advertisers please state 
that you saw their advertisement in the 
Michigan Farmer. 





The great majority of dilapi- 
dated farm buildings can be put 
in comparatively good shape at 
an expense of a few dollars. 

Perhaps it won't pay to shingle 
or clapboard, and the buildings 
may be too valuable to destroy. 
Here is a cheap way to fix them. 

Cover them with Veponset Red 
Rope Fabric, which only costs 
$5.00 for 500 square feet at the 
factory, including the nails and 
tin caps. Your buildings, for all 
practical purposes, will be as good 
as new. 

Neponset can be used on roofs, 
sides, and walls, for covering 
houses, barns, hen-houses, green- 
houses, hotbeds, haystacks, wag- 
ons, and has innumerable other 
uses about the home. 
expensive and durable. 

Neponset should not be con- 
founded with ordinary tarred paper 
or building paper which quickly 
rots when exposed to the weather. 

Any imitation of Meponset will 
disappoint vou. 


Is very in- 


| Full particulars and 
| samples free. Write 
| F. W. Bird & Son, 
' East Walpole, Mass, 
‘| For sale by Dealers 
| in Hardware, Lum- 
| ber, and Building 
__aT | Supplies. 
BREEDERS’ vikeCTORY. 
CATTLE. 

J.C. C. BULL CALVES—some from tested 

«cows. Chester White Pigs. both sexes, from 


best families. B. FP. R. cockerels from best strains. 
COLON C. LILLIE, Coopersville, Mich. 


F. BATCHELER, Oceola Center, Livingston 
 Co., Mich., breeder of Shorthorn cattle, rk- 
shire hogs, and B. P. Rock fowls. Stock for sale. 























F. & BE. W. ENGLISH, Clurksville, Mich. _" 
BA registered RED POLLED CATTLE 
Olney and Sultan head the herd. 


J M. CHASE, Muir, Mioh., breeder of Red 
. Polled Cattle and Poland-China Hogs. 
good yearling boars for sale, $15 each. 


EGISTERED HOLSTHINS from my World’s 
Fair prize-winning herd. Poland Chinas sired 
by my great prize boar, Royal Black U.S., half brother 
to Corwin King. B. F. THOMPSON, Detroit, Mich. 


POLLED DURHAM CATTLE. for'ssic: 


Send for catalogue and testimonials. 
A. E. & C. I. BUKLEIGH, Mazon, Ills. 


Ww. FISHBECK & SON, Howell, Mich., breeders 
of registered SHORTHORN CATTLE 
from good milking families. Rosebud’s Acklan 
Sharon 4th 120892 at head of herd. Stock 
or sale. No bulls except calves. 


FOR SALE Bull calf, white and fawn, by: Re 
© eorder’s Diploma 40011; dam Kate 
Golden 69480, (16 lbs. 6 oz.); 2nd dam Kate Bashford 
15992, (171bs.40z). This bull full of the World's Fair 
‘Combination” winners. Price, $50. Also Jersey 
cows and heifers. Peacocks ($5.00) five dollars a 
pair. B. E. BULLOCK, Dundee. Mich. 























SHEEP. 


Ge. C. WOODMAN, breeder of Dorset 
J Horned Sheep. Four choice rams for sale 
Address H W MAN. North Lansing, Mich. 


URE Bred Hampshire Rams from imp. stock 
at a bargain for the next 60 days. Inspection in- 
vited. J. H. TAFT, Mendon, 8t. Joe Co., Mich. 








—- 


Lao Sheep and Chester White Swine. Hither 
sex and all ages for sale. Write before pur 
chasing elsewhere. A. H. WARREN. Ovid. Mich 
RAMBOUILLET Breeding Ewes for Sale.—I have 

340 high grade Rambouillet ewes and ewe lambs. 
I wish to dispose of 2000f them. Address or ca! 
upon A. H. PADDOCK. Commerce, Mich. 


Shropshire Breeding Ewes and P. C. Boars 


Special Prices Now. Write To-day. 
A.H FOSTER, Allegan, Mich. 


HROPSHIRE HALL STOCK FARM.—A grand lot 
S yearling ramos from imported stock. good enough 
to head any = Also — = bse ap the: 

es bred to choice rams; ewe and Fr : 
better. L. §. DUNHAM, Concord, Mich, 
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Farmers” Elubs. 
CONDUCTED BY A. C. BIRD. 


All correspondence for this department should 
be addressed to A. C. Bird, Highland, Mich. 











FFICERS OF THE STATE ASSOCIATION 
. _ OF FARMERS’ CLUBS. 
President—J. T. Daniells, Union Home. 
Vice-Piesident—Patiick ok eS 
-Treas.—F’. D. Wells, Rochester. 
eos. L. Hoyt, Saline; L. H. Ives, 
Mason; W. H. Howlett, Dansville; C. J. | 


grew also predicts the speedy forma- 
tion of a State Association similar to 
our own. 

The farmers’ club movement needs 
no salaried organizers to accelerate its 
development. Its natural growth is of 
itself phenomenal. Its great strength 
lies in the fact that no man ever work- 
ed in its interests from selfish motives. 
No official ever received a dollar ‘for 
his services in its behalf. And no wise 
counselor will ever advise a change of 
policy in this respect. 








Damon; F. M. Whelan, North Newburg; A. 
Landon, Springport. 

SS =ccaeuntentions relating to the organiza- 
tion of new Clubs should be addressed to F. D. 


Wells, Rochester, Mich. 


WHAT THE ASSOCIATION HAS 
DONE. 











It has increased the number of 
farmers’ clubs in Michigan from sixty 
to nearly three hundred in four years. 

It has been the means of introduc- 
ing the movement into more than 
twenty other states and territories. 

It has increased the farmers’ club 
membership in Michigan from less 
than four thousand to more than twen- 
ty thousand. 

It has been the means of bringing to- 
gether annually, for a mutual inter- 
change of ideas, representative farm- 
ers? club workers from every portion 
of -the State. 

It has made weak clubs strong and 
strong clubs stronger. 

It has secured unity of effort 
among the practical people of the 
State in support of judicious reform in 
public affairs. , 

It has brought harmony out of dis- 
cord by uniting all the forces desiring 
to battle for good government; forces 
which have been powerless from lack 
of organization. 

By uniting these forces: 

It has secured a marked improve- 
ment in the business management of 
every institution in Michigan. 

It has been the means of judiciously 
reducing appropriations for State insti- 
tutions more than $150,000. 

It has been the means of lowering 
the salaries of county officers more 
than $60,000 annually. 

It has been the means of preventing 
the establishment of at least two new 
State institutions by the recent legis- 
lature. 

It has been the means of saving the 
taxpayers of Michigan over $100,000 
annually by defeating the anti-contract 
prison labor bill. 

It has been the means of keeping on 
the tax rolls a large amount of per- 
sonal property, in the form of mort- 
gages, by preventing the repeal of the 
mortgage tax law. 

It has been the means of saving the 
taxpayers of the State many thousands 
of dollars annually by lending its pow- 
erful infiuence in the fight against Cal- 
lahan and Company, publishers of the 
State Laws. 

In taxation alone it has saved to the 
people of Michigan for the years 1897 
and 1898 more than a half million of 
hard-earned dollars. 

When your practical friends ask the 
honest question, “Does it pay?” state 
to them these facts, 


REPORTS FROM LOCAL CLUBS. 








Every true friend of the farmers’ 
club movement will rejoice at the an- 
nouncement which we are now com- 
pelled to make, that the number of 
clubs regularly reporting in this de- 
partment has more than doubled with- 
in the past two months. This fact, 
however, makes it doubly necessary 
that every report be brief and to the 
point. Nothing but matter of general 
interest to the readers of this depart- 
ment can in any event be admitted, 
and even that must be carefully and 
thoroughly boiled down. We want all 
the ideas that will interest the farm- 
ers’ club workers or the farmers gen- 
erally, but we must have them in a 
few--words. 

Let no club fail to be represented in 
the “Reports From Local Clubs” from 
fear Of overcrowding this department. 
There is ample room for twice the 
number now reporting if the reports 
are only properly condensed. 


FROM FAR OFF UTAH. 








Although the Association is chiefly 
concerned with the farmers’ club 
movement in Michigan, yet the infiu- 
ence of the magnificent results accom- 
plished in this State is gradually 
spreading throughout the country. The 
latest_earnest inquiry from beyond the 
borders. of the State comes from Utah, 
where: the movement is rapidly gain- 
ing a substantial foothold. And better 
still, the inquiry from Secretary Holm- 


ONE NEW CLUB EACH WEEK. 





Since October 1st we have been able 
to report the formation of one or more 
new clubs each week. Beginning with 
this number we shall begin the “Re- 
ports From Local Clubs” each week 
with an account of the formation of 
one or more such clubs. We confident- 
ly predict that there will be no break 
in this record for the next four months 
at least. Our confidence in the loyalty 
and enthusiasm of the local clubs im- 
pels our bold prediction. 





PUBLISH THE PROGRAMS. 





Before this number of The Farmer 
reaches its readers every correspond- 
ing secretary in the State will have re- 
ceived from Secretary Wells, of the 
State Association, one or more copies 
of the program for the Annual Meet- 
ing. it will add greatly to the interest 
of the general public in club work, if 
these programs are published in the lo- 
cal newspapers throughout the State. 
Will not the corresponding secretaries 
kindly attend to this matter? 





CONVENTION NOTES. 





PRES. J. T. DANIELLS. 
Let every delegate come to the con- 
vention fully prepared by previous 
careful consideration to help direct and 
forward the work of the convention, as 
good judgment and sound business 
principles shall direct. 
se 8 
The harmonious relations so wisely 
and so well established one year since 
between Grange and Clubs will this 
year be “re-aflirmed” by the joint ses- 
sions of the Clubs and Grange, and 
every true friend, be he a member of 
Club or Grange, will rejoice that it is 
thus. 
ae ee 
Let it be remembered that all who 
are in sympathy with the aims and 
efforts of the State Association are 
cordially invited to be preseat. 
s ¢ @ 


All who were privileged to enjoy the 
excellent music furnished at the con- 
vention sessions for the past two years 
by the choir of boys from the Indus- 
trial School will be glad to know that 
a choir from the Industrial School or 
from the School for the Blind, or per- 
haps a choir from each, will furnish 
music for the coming session of the 
convention. 


REPORTS FROM LOCAL CLUBS. 








HOWELL FARMERS’ CLUB. 

The October meeting of the Howell 
Farmers’ Club at the residence of 
David Robinson was one of the most 
enthusiastic and successful meetings 
ever held by the club. A paper on “The 
Farmer’s Position in Society, and His 
Responsibility” by your scribe pro- 
voked a lively discussion, both for and 
against the position taken by the 
writer. 
The question “Are Price, and Value, 
Synonymous Terms?” was opened by 
Mr. Staley, who answered the question 
affirmatively and quoted the prophet 
Jeremiah in support thereof. Mr. 
Smith said nay. Price is the exchange- 
able value. Value refers to utility or 
what a thing will do for you. Mr. 
Reed said there was a great difference 
in the terms, and told the story of the 
man who was induced by a sharper to 
pay $4,000 for an ordinary brick. He 
thought no one would insist that the 
price and value of that brick were the 
same. 

It being stated that the quantity of 
money affected prices, Mr. Warner 
said the idea was wrong. That supply 
and demand alone regulated prices, 
but that there should be enough money 
in the country to do the business of 
the country. 

The question box brought forth three 
important questions: The first, “What 
do you think of government by injunc- 
tion,” was assigned to S. B. Rubert to 
be answered at the~ next meeting. 
“How can capital and labor harmon- 
ize?” R. R. Smith said legislation 
should not discriminate between the 





two. All differences should be settled 
by arbitration. “Should there not be 
two kinds of banks?’ Mr. Smith 
favored banks of deposit and exchange 
as business necessities, but opposed 
banks of issue owned by private cor- 
porations. Opposed the national 
banks on these grounds. Money should 
be of gold and silver, supplemented by 
a government issue of paper money 








limited by the necessities of trade. Mr. 
Latson believes in national banks. Are 
safe. Their issue is practically con- 
trolled by the government. 

Mr. Staley agreed with the previous 
speaker and said the banks of issue 
sustained the same relation to the gov- 
ernment as a dutiful son does to his 
father. The gentleman was reminded 
that all sons are not dutiful and that 
sometimes they become headstrong 
and even coerce the old gentleman. 

MRS, R. R. SMITH, 
Livingston Co. Cor, Secretary. 
A NEW CLUB. 

Shiawassee County, the home of 
Director F. M. Whelan of the State 
Association, reports another new club. 
This places Shiawassee the third 
county in the State in the number of 
clubs. 

On Nov.18th thirty-nine persons met 
for this purpose at the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. John Parsons. After a few 
remarks by Director Whelan a club 
was organized for the townships of 
Caledonia and Shiawassee with eleven 
families as charter members. The fol- 
lowing are the officers: President, B. 
E. Campbell; vice-president, Geo. Win- 
nie; secretary and treasurer, Mrs. J. 
Parsons. Committees on constitution 
and by-laws, program and music were 
elected, and a cordial vote of thanks 
given Mr. Whelan for his presence and 
assistance. The next meeting will be 
held with Mr. and Mrs. N. Wilson on 


Dec. 16th. 
MRS. J. PARSONS, Secy. 

Shiawassee Co. 

WEBSTER OF OAKLAND FARMERS’ CLUB. 

The October meeting at the home of 
Mr .and Mrs. S. Ainsley discussed the 
question, “Should a farmer sell his 
crops as soon as harvested?” S. OC. El- 
wood believed in early selling as a 
general rule. C. W. Bump thought the 
middleman a detriment to farmers. A. 
B. Richmond thought them a blessing 
and a necessity. L. L. Richmond 
thought that aside from their gam- 
bling, the board of trade and the mid- 
dlemen were all right. 

The question assigned for November 
was “What can we do to make our 
homes more attractive?” 

The November meeting was enter- 
tained by the Pendergast family. In 
discussing the November question 
most of the ladies thought the place 
to begin was the roadside. Weeds and 
brush should be kept down. Lawns 
well kept. Flowers, when tastes in- 
clined that way, or evergreens at least. 
Mr. Emery said: ‘Take care of the 
back yard. Its condition is indicative 
of the character of the man. Order 
should be the watchword, outdeors 
and in.” Mrs. E. Cotchen said happi- 
ness in the home could be summed up 
in two words: “Don’t nag.” Mrs. 
Emery: “It is not fine houses or fur- 
nishings that make homeattractive,but 
pleasant and happy dispositions in the 
household.” Mr. Emery, in arguing for 
the happy medium even in housekeep- 
ing, told the story of the woman who 
by ceaseless scrubbing wore through 
the kitchen floor and broke her neck 
by falling into the cellar, 

The question, “Which is the best 
farm paper for the family” was an- 
swered unanimously, “The Michigan 
Farmer.” 

Josiah Emery and S. C. Elwood were 
elected delegates to the State Associa- 

tion. On Dec. ist the next meeting 
occurs at the residence of Mr. and 
Mrs. Josiah Emery. 


MRS, T. SEAMARK, 
Oakland Ce. Cor. Secretary. 


OXFORD FARMERS’ CLUB. 

The October meeting of the Oxford 
Farmers’ Club held at the residence of 
Mr. Stevens discussed’ the question 
“Which has the greatest effect on a 
child’s mind, the mother’s influence, 
the father’s example, or heredity?” 
The paper on this subject by Mrs. C. 
H. Stevens was followed by many 
members in discussion, the majority 
giving heredity the preference. In 
the discussion of the Association topic 
M. G. Dunlap said we should adapt 
ourselves to circumstances. The young 
people should be interested in the club. 
Enlightenment and education are the 
watchwords. Favors the Agricultural 
College. Markets for our surplus is a 
great question. Mrs. Adams believes 
in the stone road and hopes the road 
question will be taken up. Mr. Chap- 
pell ‘thought practical agricultural 
questions should be discussed. 0. mS 
Delano considers the club a strictly 














social order. Would not exclude reli- 
gion or politics from the discussions. oO. 
D. Loomis thought the coming year an 
important one for the Association, as 
& new legislature is to be elected. Mr. 
Valentine thought the subject of prop- 
er crop rotation a most important one. 
Mr. Noble, while agreeing with the 
others as to the importance of the work 
already suggested, thought that the 
reforms already so well begun by the 
clubs in certain existing political con- 
ditions, of greater immediate impor- 
tance. The burdens of taxation should 
be equalized and special privileges 
granted to none. If the clubs can by 
agitation secure the election of a legis- 
lature that will correct the present 
wrongs relating to the salaries of State 
and county officers a grand year’s work 
will have been accomplished. They 
should do better and help Gov. Pingree 
to place the corporations on an equal 
footing with the farmer in the pay- 
ment of taxes. 

The club next meets with O. D. 
Loomis on Novy. 27th. 

Oakland Co. REPORTER. 
PUTNAM AND HAMBURG FARMERS’ 

CLUB. 


The October meeting with Mr. and 
Mrs. Silas Swarthout was well attend- 
ed. The question of “Rural Mail De- 
livery” brought out the following: 
Pres. Lambertson—Farmers have the 
same right as city people to this priv- 
ilege. They could then be informed 
every day of the market changes and 
receive or send letters without incon- 
venience. John Chambers—We must 
agitate the question and see to it that 
men are sent to congress who will 
vote for it. Better roads will be neces- 
sary before free delivery can be se- 
cured, | 

A motion was carried to join the 
State Association and John Chambers 
and Grover Lambertson were elected 
as delegates to the annual meeting. 

The next meeting will be held at the 
home of Jas. Fitch the last Saturday ir 
November, 

Livingston Co. REPORTER. 

STOCKBRIDGE FARMERS’ CLUB. 

The October meeting was held at 
“Cedar Lawn,” the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. C. B. Parks. An address on “Ag- 
riculture” by Rev. J. H. McIntosh 
among other good things stated the 
following: Am proud to be the son of 
a farmer. The associations of the 
old farm home are sacred by memo- 
ries of father and mother. Better to be 
born on a farm than in cities or cas- 
tles. Pure air is conducive to good 
health and highly developed mental 
powers. The representative men of to- 
day came from the farm. Rey. Mr. 
Myers followed, endorsing and enlarg- 
ing upon the views of the previous 
speaker, Prof. Hall, in criticising the 
latter’s remarks, said he considered the 
village schools no better than district 
schools. 

Mrs. J. Batchelor in a paper on 
“Agriculture, the Greatest of Arts,” 
said the farmer needs something be- 
sides common sense to make him a 
successful business man. This excel- 
lent paper was heartily applauded. 


MRS. B. H. THOMPSON. 
Ingham Co. Secretary Pro. Tem. 


LIBERTY FARMERS’ CLUB, 

“Homestead Valley,” the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Morous, entertained the 
club at its November meeting. D. H. 
Speer was elected delegate to the State 
Association. The Association question 
was opened by C. P. Hammond. He 
said: More thoroughly organize the 
clubs. Farmers are all interested in 
this work and should attend. Rev. J. 
H. Butler: Farmers should look after 
their own interests better. R. D. M. 
Edwards: Good nominees for the legis- 
lature must be secured in the respect- 
ive parties and this should be our 
work. F. H. Smith: We should discuss 
methods but we should do more. Our 
penal institutions should be made self 
sustaining. The State Association 
must work, or convict labor will be 
abolished. C. P. Hammond believed in 
keeping the convicts in idleness as a 
matter of economy in the end. F. H. 
Smith and W. W. Morous opposed this 
idea on humane grounds. Mrs. B. W. 
Hill thought the idea of working the 
convicts on farms a visionary one. It 
would be too expensive to guard them. 
C. P. Hammond: Our educational sys- 
tem is out of joint. No rural school in- 
structs beyond the eighth grade, yet 
our best teachers are thrown out at 
the end of three years’ experience be- 
cause they cannot secure second grade 
certificates. The Association should 
take up the educational question. 

A resolution was passed recommend- 
ing the State Association to take steps 
to oppose the abolishment of the con- 
vict labor system. 

At the December meeting at Mr. and 
Mrs. W. EB. Kennedy’s, the Association 
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topic, “Farmers’ Institutes,” will be 
opened by a paper by R. D. M. Ed- 


wards. 
. MRS. J. D. CRISPELL, 
Jackson Co. Reporter. 
WEBSTER OF = FARMERS’ 
B. 


At the meeting with Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry Queal in the 13th inst. delegates 
were elected to the State Institution. 
Dr. J. N. Swartz read a carefully pre- 
pared paper on “Primitive Medicine,” 
which received a well merited vote of 
thanks. “Events of a Day,” by the 
ladies followed. Mrs. Wm. Ball told 
of the trials of straightening up after 
painters. Mrs. Scadin helped to settle 
the new parlor, got home late and 
tired; doorbell rang just before retiring 
time and company came from abroad 
with traveling outfit, which in turn 
was followed by the steam thresher’s 
whistle, which means hungry thresh- 
ers for the next day. Mrs. W. HB. Boy- 
den told of the daily task of feeding 
ten voracious men, and with a mis- 
chievous sigh expressed a desire to 
migrate to a locality where there are 
no men. Mrs. Seadin quickly suggest- 
ed “heaven.” Quicker still came the 
retort from Wm. Ball that the women 
wouldn’t stay long in such a lonely 
place. 

“Does the farmer have a fair chance 
in the commercial world?” was opened 
by ye scribe, who said that the farmer 
himself is to blame for allowing the 
other fellow to fix the price of both 
what he sells and what he buys. Wm. 
Ball believed the farmer’s opportuni- 
ties. for obtaining success compared 
favorably with merchant, banker, phy- 
sician, lawyer or those of almost any 
other calling. 


R. C. REEVE, 
Washtenaw Co. Corresponding Secretary. 


MERIDIAN FARMERS’ CLUB. 
Mr..and Mrs. A. Sholtz entertained 
the November meeting, the first since 
the summer vacation. A paper by Mrs. 
E. Swarthout on “Housekeeping and 
Homekeeping” expressed the following 
thoughts: “The ideal has changed since 
a century ago. In defiance to the hopes 
of the young housekeeper; with in- 
creasing cares, despite all effort, dust 
will gather, and from ideal house- 
keeping she must turn to ideal home- 
keeping.” 

The question “What can each mem- 
ber do to enhance the interest of the 
club,” brought out high praise for the 
work of the club in the past. Its cheer- 
fulness and sociability, and the lack 
of the young housekeeper, with in- 
members were especially commended. 
In a talk on “wintering bees,” R. M. 
Cross said: If honey is kept dry little 
trouble will be experienced in wiuter- 
ing them out of doors. 

A. H. Warren was elected delegate 
to the State Association. The follow- 
ing officers were elected for the ensu- 
ing year: President, BE. E. Warren; 
vice-president, Mrs. R. M. Cross; secre- 
tary, H. G. Smith; treasurer, A. Sholtz. 
Adjourned to meet Dec. 17th with Mr. 
and Mrs. L. N. Pierce. 


MRS. J. B. MORRISON, 
Clinton Co. Corresponding Secretary. 


VASSAR FARMERS’ CLUB. 

At the November meeting with Mr. 
and Mrs. J. L. Root, the following offi- 
cers were elected for the ensuing year: 
President, C. S. Johnson; vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. Mary Livingston; secretary 
and treasurer, W. T. Lewis; reporter, 
J. C: Whidden. The next meeting will 
be held at the home of R. L. Ducolon 
on Dec. 16th. 

J. C. WHIDDEN, 


Tuscola Co. Corresponding Secretary. 
HOLLY CENTER FARMERS’ CLUB. 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank Downey enter- 
tained the club on Nov. 11th. “What is 
the best method of raising and market- 
ing wheat?’ was opened by David 
Mitchell, who said: Sow after spring 
crops, as beans, barley or oats. Thor- 
oughly till the ground before sowing. 
H. Austin: Fit ground thoroughly and 
keep it rich in fertility. Mr. Downey: 
Plow under clover and summer fallow. 
Sell as soon as threshed. R. K. Divine: 
Roll ahead of drill so that uniform 
depth of seeding can be secured. 

In four weeks the December meeting 
will be held with Mr. and Mrs. David 


Mitchell. 
F. F. DOWNEY, 
Oakland Co. Cor, Sevretary Pro. ‘Teta. 


SOUTHWESTERN WA — FARM- 
RS’ 


E CLUB. 

President English entertained the 
club at the November meeting. It was 
decided to leave the matter of holding 
an institute with the president and 
secretary. Membership with the State 
Association was renewed and Pres. 
English elected ag delegate with G. 
W. Rawson as alternate. De 

A practical paper by Mr. Rawson on 
“Fall work on the farm,” suggested 
the following thopghts: The most im- 
portant time of the year. The climax 
of the year’s work. Poor management 





now will bring to naught all the sum- 
mer’s effort. Corn and stalks should 
be drawn as fast as husked. Rye straw 
good for binding stalks. A small plat 
of rye will grow enough for two or 
three years. Should be cut before seeds 
are ripe. Seed corn should be carefully 
stacked and dried. A well ventilated 
cellar is a good place to save it. Every 
tool should be placed under shelter. 
Stock well sheltered. Barn yards 
cleaned and the cleanings spread on 
next year’s corn ground. If black soil, 
should be fall plowed. Sow timothy 
seed two or three weeks later than 
wheat. And above all things fill the 
wood house with good, dry wood. 

The program closed with an essay 
by Mrs. Emmet Allen, who, inspired 
by the dreamy haze of Indian Sum- 
mer, the mellow glow of autumn sun- 
shine and the grand coloring of leaf 
and vine and fruit, gave us a delightful 
poem in prose. 


EVELYN SPAFARD, 
Washtenaw Co. Secretary. 


FULTON CENTER FARMERS’ CLUB. 

This club met with Mr. and Mrs. 
John Price on Nov, 4th. Three new 
members were added. The following 
officers were elected for the year: 
President, Joseph Foster; vice-presi- 
dent, Finley Dodge; treasurer, Mrs. 
John Price; secretary, Oliver Chaffin: 
corresponding secretary, Mrs. Abel 
Skinner. 

John Price was elected delegate to 
the State Association. 

We next meet with Mr. and Mrs. 


Fred Lewis. 
MRS. » SKINNE 

Gratiot Co. Geiiseapean onl 
EAST BLACKMAN AND WEST LEONI 

FARMERS’ CLUB. 

Mr. and Mrs. Chas. Norton enter- 
tained the club at the October meeting. 
Messrs. M. H. Crafts and E. Burtch 
were elected delegates to. the State 
Association. It was decided that at 
the next meeting roll call should be 
responded to with quotations from 
favorite authors. A good literary pro- 
gram was rendered. 


a MRS. S. J. MADDEN, 
ackson Co. Club Reporter. 


PROGRESS FARMERS’ CLUB. 

This club held an interesting No- 
vember meeting with Mr. and Mrs. M. 
D. York. The host gave a good talk on 
“strawberries.” He said: Set in the 
spring. Set out a new bed each year. 
Recommended Wilson variety. 

N. E. York on “wintering calves,” 
said: For grain ration use ground corn 
and oats. For coarse fodder clover hay 
and cornstalks. Keep rid of vermin. 
D. W. Babcock and O. Bradley would 
mix bran and middlings with ground 
feed. 

C. M. Pierce opened the discussion 
on “the sugar beet industry.” Thought 
it an important matter. Our soil is 
adapted to it. Must have a market 
near at hand. The club recommended 
the moving of the County Institute 
from place to place. 

M. D. York and J. E. Lewis were 
elected delegates to the State AsSocia- 
tion. The club will meet with Mr. and 
Mrs. T. J. Rice, of Millington, in De- 
cember, when a new club will be or- 
ganized for that locality. This will be 
the second new club the Progress Club 
has been the means of establishing 
during the past year. 


F. A. BRADLEY, 
Tuscola Co, Corresponding Secretary. 


PINE RIVER FARMERS’ CLUB. 

The home of Mr. and Mrs. Renegar 
was the place of the November meet- 
ing. A lively discussion was had on 
the subject of drilling corn. It was 
stated that large Dent varieties should 
not be drilled. 

“How shall we keep our boys on the 
farm?’ By keeping them interested by 
giving them a share in certain crops; 
educating them toward a taste for 
farming; teaching them to work. 

The committee reported favorably 
on the condition of the farm and stock. 

In answer to the question “Is the 
Agricultural College a benefit to the 
farmer?’ the unanimously expressed 
opinion was that the College is of the 
greatest benefit and worth many times 
what it cost. 

Adjourned to meet witb Mr. and 
Mrs. Freer Dec. 2d. 


CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 
Gratiot Co, 


GRAND BLANC FARMERS’ CLUB. 
At the November meeting Pres. Geo. 
W. Stuart gave an interesting and in- 
structive talk on “Commercial Fertil- 
izers.”” He said in part: They contain 
plant food. At moderate prices are 
profitable and cheaper than clover or 
manure when the latter must be drawn 


‘a long distance. D. P. Dewey had used 


them with good results. Wm. Alger, in 
a paper on “Talking,” expressed the 


opinion that it was a great gift if: prop-" 


erly used, or if improperly used it 
might produce untold misery. This 





< 


was followed by a spicy paper by Geo. 
W. Hubbard, who said that “talking,” 
like any other commodity, might flood 
the market and depreciate in value. In 
the discussion Rev. Mr. Preston 
thought the first paper a little above 
our understanding and that each fam- 
ily might well own a dictionary so that 
the meaning of new words might be 
learned. 

Messrs. Cranson Clark and D. P. 
Dewey were elected delegates to the 
State Association. 


M. S. EAMES, 
Genesee Co. Corresponding Secretary. 


COLUMBIA FARMERS’ CLUB. 

At the meeting held with the secre- 
tary on Nov. 12th the time was largely 
occupied by a _ professional cheese 
maker who spoke in the interest of the 
Brooklyn cheese factory. 

Fall plowing was touched upon and 
those having most experience seemed 
to think it often worked well as an 
occasional practice, but if continually 
followed would work serious injury to 
the soil. 

As to the work of the State Associa- 
tion, A. W. Dunn said it should be such 
as to offer encouragement te young 
men to engage in agriculture. He sug- 
gested that it should be incorporated; 
that it might solicit money from capi- 
talists to be loaned to farmers at three 
per cent interest, secured by mortgages 
and by insurance on property and on 
life. 

A. R. Palmer stated that the ques- 
tions selected for discussion by the 
local clubs had nearly all been on mat- 
ters of public policy, and suggested 
that one-half the questions might well 
relate to practical farm life and work. 

, A. R. PALMER, 

Jackson Co. Secretary. 

SOUTH HENRIETTA FARMERS’ CLUB. 

The club met at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Sidney Main Nov. 6th. James 
Jordan was elected delegate to the 
State Association, -with F. Olney as 
alternate. “From what does the Mich 
igan farmer derive the most profit, u 
small farm well taken care of, or a 
large one as usually managed?” was 
opened by Watson Disbrow, a large 
farmer and reader of The Michigan 
Farmer. Thinks we undertake tov 
much. Plant Jess and cultivate better. 
Thorough cultivation almost impossi- 
ble on a large farm. Mr. Olney: It 
takes forty acres well managed to sup- 
port a family of small size. Large 
farm better if paid for. As much de- 
pends on the man as on the size of the 
farm.’ C. Tanner: Small farms well 
managed will yield more than a liy- 
ing. Mr. Jordan prefers the large farm 
for profit. More opportunity for rota- 
tion of crops and stock raising. Mr. 
Woodford depends upon the fertility 
of the soil. After further discussion a 
vote gave small farms the preference. 

The annual meeting will take place 
on Dec. 4th at the home of Montel 
Harrington. 


LETTIE PALMER, 


Jackscn Co. Reporter. 
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An Elgin’s Usefulness 


extends beyond the present 


generation. Its marvelous 
durability makes it an _heir- 
loom—always accurate. 
Elgin Full Ruby Jeweled 
movements represent the best 
in time-keeping machinery. 
In sizes for ladies and gentle- 
men, Approved Holiday gifts. 


An Elgin watch always has the word ‘‘Elgin’’ 
engraved on the works — fully guaranteed. 
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NO MORE CHOPPINC ICE. 
No Frozen Tanks. _ My = —_ wears mo 
e tt descriptive circular. 
prewer nnd inCAsT IRON STOCK TANK 
HEATERS. ror removed by water. 
SPRA! 


IGE PLOWS 3 7 








Only $16.50. Best ever made. 
CIRCULARS FREE. 
H. PRAY, - Clove, N. Y. 


When writing advertisers mention Mich. Farmer 
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Food 


for a weak, sick body should be 
easy of digestion, if it is to do 


good. 
PABST 
MALT EXTRACT, | 


The “BEST” Tonic 


is strengthening food in its 
most soluble form, combined 
with extract of the hop, a gen- 
tle, natural, nerve tonic, which 
soothes irritation and pain, and { 
induces rest and sleep. It isthe | 
best strengthener for worn-out 





— 


nature. 


Sold by all druggists at 25 cts. 
a bottle, or $2 for $2.50. 
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80 CENTS - ROD 


Saved by building your own wire fence with the 
WILLMARTH FENCE MACHINE. One mancaa 
a weave 40 rods of the 
. best Cable Strand 

















| 
t Fence per day with 
| this economical ma- 
{ chine. Enables you to 
run fence advantage- 
ously and uniformly 
over hilly ground. Very simple and easy to operate. 
Costs only &3.50. Sent by express on receipt of 
price, Specially favorable terms to good agents and 
dealers. WILLMARTH FENCE MACHINE CO., Detroit, Mich. 


Probasca’s @) rarexr WIRE STRETCHER 
o° FASTENER++« 


Will stretch any kind of 
wire fence without the use of ratchets. Can 
hook on and tighen at any time. Something 
every farmer should have. Send for circular. 


A. B. PROBASCO, Lebanon,Warren Co., 0. 
$3'M for a 
MACHINE 


[ to weave your own fenceof 

. Coiled Hard Steel 
Spring Wire. 

52 inches high, at 

> P 25 Cts. per Rod. 
see $20 a wire for I 
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Wanted Catalogue Free. 
CARTER 
Wire Fence Mach.Co. 
Box 14 Mt.Sterling,®O, 
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Pots 
“Cry No Herring 
‘till you have itin the net" The Dutch proverb is 
tight. As we have before remarked, the only U. 


patents existing on the use of continuously 
eotled spring wire for fencing, are owned by the 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 
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SOMETIME. 





Last night, my darling, as you siept, ° 
I thought I heard you sigh, 
And to your little crib I crept 
And watched a space thereby; 
And then I stooped and kissed your brow, 
For, oh, I love you so! 
You are too young to know it now, 
But sometime you shall know, 


Sometime, when, in a darken’d place, 
Where others come to weep, 

Your eyes shall look upon a face 
Calm in eternal sleep; 

The voiceless lips, the wrinkled brow, 
The patient smile shall show— 

You are too young to know it now, 
But sometime you shal] know. 


Look backward, then, into the years 
And see me here to-night— 

See, oh, my darling, how my tears 
Are falling as I write— 

And feel once more upon your brow 
The kiss of long ago— 

You aré tco young to know it now, 


Zut sometime you shall know. 
_e —EUGENB FIELD. 
rr 


A GASE OF VOODOO, 





Baptiste Moran was never credited 
with having more than enough sense 
to hoe his cane row and eat his meals 
in the hours when the plantation bell 
warned him to do one or the other, but 
he had sense enough to know when 
he was voodooed. 

Hadn’t he come in from the field one 
day, in the dull, hot weeks in South- 
ern Louisiana, when the cane had been 
“laid by,” to find that “yaller city 
coon,” Dick, talking to his wife and 
eating a good dinner out of his own 


tinplate? And when he had expressed 
what mind there was in him—and 
more than he was thought to possess 
—to Dick, didn’t that scoundrel 
sprinkle a hoodoo around his house 
that night to bring destruction on his 
whole family; and mark a bloody cir- 
cle on his doorstep so that he had to 
climb out of his window and pay a 
white man to wash the stain away? 

All things considered, the men in 
Orange Grove plantation quarters felt 
that Baptiste Moran was a terribly in- 
jured man, and as no one knew on 
whom the voodoo would next fall they 
thought “Yaller Dick” would be better 
out of this world than in it; and con- 
vinced Baptiste that such was _ the 
case. 

A yoodooed man is nerved to any 
deed, and in the inevitable quarrel 
that followed the next evening ‘“Yal- 
ler Dick” expiated a crime the enorm- 
ity of which—being a city-bred darky 
—he never knew, and it was Baptiste’s 
razor that lay by the gashed throat 
of his victim. 

In a few moments the white people 
on the place learned of the “accident,” 
and formed a posse to scour the plan- 
tation for Baptiste and watch the 
roads and river escapes. At the same 
time the regular din of oars rose and 
fell in the plantation draining canal. 
and the gurgle of water falling away 
from the prow of a skiff made a cool 
sound in the warm night. Now and 
then:there was a soft, rushing noise, 
as when the reeds along the bank 
grated against the skiff, or an alliga- 
tor stirred out of his lair. In the 
skiff’s stern a black figure crouched at 
the rudder; a large black figure alter- 
nately rowed and poled the skiff down 
the narrow stream. Behind them a 
slim, dark object floated, _ 

From reed-grown shores they plung- 
ed into the inky blackness of a Louis- 
iana cheniere. Ancient oaks swished 
long moss pendants into the water. 
@ These gave place to the dead silence 
of the cypress swamp. One’s own 
voice in a cypress swamp sounds un- 
canny. Baptiste trembled when his 
father-in-law spoke. 

“Hit’s lucky fo’ you, Baptiste,” he 
said, “that 1 had dis hyar skiff all 
pervisioned fo’ fishin’ to-night. On’y 
I’m startin’ at dark ’stid o’ befo’ dawn. 
Hit’ll be darker yit to go home becase 
de moon’ll be set. I’m gwine put dis 
grub in dat perogue o’ yourn behine us, 
an’ set you on de shell bank o’ Lake 
L’Orie. You ain’t never been dis-a- 
ways; hit’s de white folks’ bestes’ 
fishin’ place fo’ redfish. But I tell you 
now, don’t stop to think o’ no fishin’. 
Hit’ll be too pitch dark for you to 
strike dot bayou I gwine set you to, 


arter de moon sets; but jest as soon.as | 


you see de *Ship’s Yardarms dip to 3 
o'clock, you git in you  perogue an’ 
strike crost dat lake and lay roun’ de 
wes’ side tell de fus’ crack o’ day. 
Den you'll see three oak stumps an’ de 


mouf..of a bayou back on ’em. You /-- 


jest light down dat bayou fo’ all you’s 
wuff, an’ jes’ keep a-goin’ long as you 
an’ your grub holds out. You'll drap 
in on some cheniere settlements down 
yonder whar nobody ain’t gwine ax 
yo’ no questions. Dat yaller coon’ll be 
clar forgot befo’ we knows hit.” 

They were out in the open prairie 
now, floating between the long, rank 
grasses. 

“I’m gwine make de hoodoo doctor 
take dat spell off’n my darter an’ de 
chillun, fus’ ting I git home,” went on 
the old man, as he shot the skiff for- 
ward into a sheet of open water and 
presently drove her against a shell 
bank. 

“Cyan’t no hoodoo doctor come an’ 
take de spell off’n me,’’ groaned Bap- 
tiste, despairingly. 

“Gwine be mighty dark _ gittin’ 
home,” remarked the old man, push- 
ing off. “Dey’ll be stars ’nuff fo’ de 
Yarksticks, dough, an’ I ’minds yo’ 
don’t forgit dat ef you don’t want to 
be cotched in de mornin’,”’ 

The moon was half below the hori- 
zon, and showed a vast level of dark- 
ness on every hand. The stillness was 
profound. 

Baptiste lay prostrate with fear and 
loneliness. Perhaps he slept. Later 
on, hunger and a sense of danger 
stirred him to an upright position. 
His eyes turned toward the “Yard- 
sticks;”” there were no stars visible. 
They fell on the lake, and then, with 
a yell of terror, he huddled in a heap. 

In the level blackness of the prairies, 
beneath the dark dome of the sky, the 
lake lay a sheet of vibrating fire. Fire 
without flames, that rippled like warm 
moonlight and burned without sound. 

The negro was almost paralyzed 
with terror. “Oh, my Lord! My 
Lord!” he moaned. “Is dat man done 
sent hell-fire for to cotch me befo’ I 
is daid? Oh, my Lord! My Lord, 
sabe me! Sabe me!” 

He broke into a wild prayer and 
mumbled all the voodoo charms he 
had ever heard, rocking himself to 
and fro in an agony of fear. When- 
ever he looked up to see whether the 
lake of fire had been removed its 


in his weak brain a fire of madness. 


Inferno to him. So great was the ter- 
ture of his mind that the pain inflicted 
by hundreds of swamp insects was un- 
noticed by his body. 

At last his eyes looked out upon the 
gray dawn lying over a gray level, 
and the quiet water of the lake, gray 
too, in the monochrome of land and 
sky. 





weird glow shone into his eyes and lit | 


The hours that sped were like years in ; 


| 


ly, as the light grew, his eyes rested 
on his perogue, while far across the 
water a black spot "marked the three 
oak stumps and the way to freedom, 

Reaction followed quickly. That 
lake was the mouth of hell. Daylight 
could not fool him, he would never 
trust himself upon it. He watched it 
with a fascination as it grew pink in 
the sunrise. Presently he ate, still 
watching it. His brain was too para- 
lyzed to take any account of time or 
circumstances. 

The air vibrated with heat. The 
prairie fowl piped in the coarse grass 
sprinkled with wild flowers; blue- 
legged herons and plovers, with now 
and then the beauteous plumaged 
gross-beak, dipped in’ the lake for a 
morning bath, A large rowboat glided 
into the lake and drifted a moment. | 

“There he is!” yelled a man in the 
boat, and the oars splashed forward. 

* * * * 

A month later a perspiring crowd 
gathered about the stuffy little court- 
house of Pointe Ste. Marie, lying mid- 
way between New Orleans and the 
Gulf. Negroes were in the majority, 
even on the jury. 

Judge Lafrance was stout and very 
warm. He was not without wit in his 
method of abbreviating trials in mid- 
summer. : 

“On account of the heat we will hold 
court out of doors,’ announced the 
judge. The hot little courtroom hal 
been emptied of its benches. ‘The 
judge sat on a small wooden balcony 
in front of the courthouse with his 
Panama hat on, The balcony had a 
trifle of shade, but the jury sat where 
the shade would not reach them till 
late afternoon; the prosecuting attor- 
ney and counsel for defense sat, like- 
wise, in the sun, and the audience fol- 
lowed suit. 

“Hats off before the court!” said 
Judge Lafrance, and the preliminaries 
to the trial of Baptiste Moran were in 
order. 

The prosecuting attorney felt as if 
his eloquence and his argument alike 
were oozing out of his heated fore- 
head. The defense cut his flight of 
oratory down to a silhouette of the 
case. The witnesses proved the hor- 
rible manner in which Baptiste had 
been voodooed; the ills that had fol- 
lowed; the cost of getting a voodoo 
doctor to remove the spell, and the ‘‘no 
count” character of the “yaller coon.” 
To this they added that Baptiste was 
suffering so with remorse that he could 
not sleep at nights for groaning about 
the “lake of fire.” 


Baptiste’s wife wept vociferously 


He felt dizzy with relief. Present- , through the whole proceedings, and 








delivered a monologue on the virtues 
of her husband. Nobody troubled her 
as long as she did not yell too loud. 

The judge charged the jury, and 
they repaired to the hot jury-room to 
deliberate. The negro majority were 
for acquittal—on the evidence, not on 
the judge’s charge. 

“What do you say?’ asked one of 
the white minority of the others. 

“Oh, he seems a pretty quiet sort of 
nigger, with no sense; he never was 
troublesome’ before. I Say, a few 
years in the penitentiary.” yf 

The negroes began to argue the case. 
The heat and odor in the tiny jury- 
room were stifling. The people out- 
side were impatient; the judge sent in 
- or if they hadn’t reached a ver- 

ct, 

“T’ve got a long ride to dinner, and 
I'm blessed if I wait in this room an- 
other minute on any nigger. We'll 
hang him and be done with it,” said 
the foreman. 

The negro jurymen pleaded for their 
verdict; outside the wife of the ac- 
cused howled dismally. 

; Presently the foreman handed the 
judge the verdict: 

“Justifiable homicide in self-defense. 
We recommend the prisoner to the 
mercy of the court.” 

The attorneys grinned and ’ 
their brows; the judge owned. pyr 
pronounced sentence, at the foreman 
of the jury. 

“One year of hard labor in the State 
penitentiary,” he said. “The court 
now stands adjourned until 2 o’clock 
this afternoon.” 





N. B.—Phosphorus and vegetable gas 
seem to charge lakes in the lower 
Louisiana marshes as with fire.—N. 
Y. Tribune, : 





*A constellation in the southeastern 
heavens by which negroes tell the time 
of night. 





Col. Western was walking up St. 
Louis avenue when he saw a gentle- 
man in front of him whom he took to 
be his friend Jones. Overtaking him, 
he gave his supposed friend a fearful 
Slap on the back. The man turned 
around very much surprised, and, lo 
and behold! he wasn’t Jones at all. 

“Excuse me, sir; I thought you were 
Jones,” exclaimed Col. Western. 

“Well,” replied the stranger, rub- 
bing his shoulder, “why do you try 
to break his back that way?” i. 

“Excuse me, sir; what I do to Jones 
is none of your confounded business,” 
1etorted Col. Western, haughtily.—St. 
Louis Dispatch. 
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| Che wip. 


We have a complete Dairy and Farm Cream- 
ery in constant operation on the Experiment 
Farm at Climax, Mich. This is personally con- 
ducted by J. H. Brown. All dairy correspond- 
ence should be sent to Climax, Mich. 


DEHORNING COWS. 














I notice in a recent issue of The 
Farmer that now is a good time to 
dehorn cattle, and perhaps our ex- 
perience may be of value, so I give it 
for what it is worth. 

Last August I had 40 head of cat- 
tle dehorned bya set of clippers, in the 
hands of a good, competent man, and, 
although we had to watch for the flies 
a little, the cattle did very nicely, ex- 
cept some cows that were within two 
or three months of calving time. 

I am satisfied we were too hasty in 
dehorning these cows, and one large 
cow has been a failure in her milk 
ever since. 

She holds her flesh, but her offspring 
is as small as a woodchuck, and I do 
not care to repeat the experiment. 

A. L. CHANDLER. 

Shiawassee Co., 


Mich. 

(We should ares not to dehorn 
cows about to calve, although we do 
not hear of any injury resulting 
therefrom, with an occasional excep- 
tion. And we do not eare to dehorn 
fresh cows, unless necessary, as there 
is some shock to the nervous system, 
the same as there would be in having 
one’s teeth extracted. The best time 
is when the cow is well along in lac- 
tation, or nearly dry. No work of this 
kind should be done when the flies 
are around, unless particular pains are 
taken to look after the stumps.—Kd.) 





For the Michigan Farmer. 


FARM WATER WORKS, 





In a recent issue of The Farmer, the 
writer was interested in an article 
“About Making Butter,’ by Jennie M. 
Willson, and especially in that portion 
referring to the importance of keeping 
milk cool by using cans and tank. 


We have commented on this subject | 


briefly before, but if one can judge the 
popularity of this mode of caring for 
dairy produce by the number of farm- 
ers who do not seem to appreciate its 
advantages, and who might just as 
well enjoy the extra convenience for 
a comparatively meager outlay, it is 
a topic that will stand commenting on 
many times. 

Leaving cream separators out of the 
question, the ideal way of caring for 
milk would be by deep cans and a tank 
supplied by an artesian well. This 
would provide for a constant change 
of water, which would always be cook 
The tank itself would always be in a 
wholesome condition, which can only 
result when there is a sufficient sup- 
ply of fresh water at hand, entirely re- 
moving the bad effects coming from 

rater stagnant for want of replenisi- 
ing. 

But, unfortunately, in this work-a- 
day world, it is not always possible 
to achieve the ideal, and for the aver- 
age farmer, practically, it is equally 
impossible for him to enjoy the many 
benefits that could be derived from ar- 
tesian wells. 

The next thing in order is a substi- 
tute, and we find this in a mechanical 
contrivance now found on a large per 
cent of the farms throughout the coun- 
try, and which is a familiar home ob- 
ject to the great majoricy of the read- 
ers of this periodical, namely, the 
windmill. For every ordinary purpose 
the windmill will answer fully as well 
as other methods of supplying water, 
which are, perhaps, a little nearer the 
ideal. 

On many farms the windmill is a 
common fixture, and in the majority 
of cases, the water is first pumped 
through the kitchen before going into 
a reservoir or the stock tanks at the 
barn. In such cases, it would not 
be at all difficult to arrange a milk 
tank between the house and the barn, 
through which all water would have 
to pass before reaching the stock. 

There are very few -farms where 
this could not be successfully done, in 
fact, your correspondent can not call 
to mind a single instance where such 
a combination would not be entirely 
practical. About the only place where 
such an arrangement would be out of 
order, would be on a farm where the 
barn is on a higher elevation than the 
house. 

At present, the writer can not recol- 
lect of ever having seen such a com- 
bination. As a general thing a wind- 
mill answers. the purpose satisfactor- 


ily, supplying all that is needed to) 





keep water cool and the tank in a good 
condition. All the year round there 
is seldom a day when there is not sufti- 
cient wind.to pump a little at least. 
In our experience of several years 
with a mill, we have found two suc- 
cessive days when the mill would not 
run—a very rare occurrence. 

The writer fully appreciates the fact 
that there are many farms where a 

ndmill is not owned. Even in such 
cases, the tank and deep can process 
is not entirely out of the question. Our 
first experience was without a wind- 
mill to do the pumping for us, yet it 
was so arranged that we got along 
very nicely. 

Practically speaking, it is necessary 
to pump water for stock, either by 
hand or otherwise. At any rate this 
has always been our. experience. 
Working on this idea, we arranged our 
milk tank. It doesn’t take any more 
labor and but a little more time to pass 
water indirectly into a stock tank by 
first pumping it into a second, which 
in our case was the milk tank, than it 
does to pump it directly. 

And so on this principle we built 
a little pump house over our well curb. 
The building was a well built, hip- 
roofed affair, eight by ten, with the 
pump in one end and the milk tank in 
the other. All water for the stock was 
first pumped into the milk tank and 
then allowed to run out to the stock 
through an overfiow pipe. This plan 
worked very well as the horses were 
watered here, necessitating a fresh 
supply of water three times a day 
regularly, which kept the milk tank 
ir. a very satisfactory condition. 


During the past summer a few 
changes were made in the kitchen part 
of our house and among other things 
the house tank was displaced, cutting 
eff the water connection with the 
windmill. As the inconvenience lasted 
several days during some of the hot- 
test August weather of this season, an 
ample opportunity was given to appre- 
ciate a cool stream of water running 
into the milk tank a few hours every 
day. 

What water was put into the tank 
had to be carried some little distance 
and at a considerable inconvenience. 
Even then it was impossible to keep 
the milk. cooled sufficiently so that it 
would not sour. As a last resort it 
was moved into the cellar with but 
little better success. During the short 
time while our pipes were disconnect- 
ed, we had some and the only sour 
milk of the season to feed our calves, 
which we have no doubt fully appre- 
ciated the change. 

The piping between our house tank 
and the milk tank is a little peculiar, 
having some nine elbows in something 
like fifteen or sixteen feet of pipe, and 
on account of being so broken the re- 
sults are sometimes equally peculiar. 
The supply pipe from the pump is a 
three-quarter inch and the outlet one 
inch. Ordinarily this combination does 
very well, and as our piping was form- 
crly arranged when the outlet pipe 
made a clean drop of nine feet, giving 
ihe water ample headway, no trouble 
was experienced. 

But in changing our tank, as was the 
cuse the past summer, it was moved 
about six feet to one side so that an 
additional horizontal pipe was put in, 
making more pipe for the water to 
pass through and reducing the direct 
diop of the water from the house tank 
to three instead of the square of three. 
The consequence was the water did 
not have sufficient head to leave the 
tank as fast as it flowed in. The re- 
sult was an overflow indoors, so that 
the windmill could not be safely run 
at more than half speed. 

We could have remedied the difticulty 
by doing one of two things: Either 
raise the house tank until the water 
had sufficient fall, or else put in a 
arger size outlet pipe. The former 
we did not wish to do as the tank was 
already high enough, while the latter 
would have incurred quite a little ex- 
tra expense, besides considerable time 
and labor. 

The difficulty was overcome without 
resorting to either of the above. A 
pertion of the pipe which had been 
rut in recently was removed, as well 
as other portions in need of the same 
fixing, and the crimp on the inside of 
the pipe, which always results when 
tubing is cut in two, was carefully filed 
away, very materially increasing the 
carrying capacity of the pipes. This 
“crimp” may seem slight, but when 
one considers that the carrying capac- 
ity of tubing varies as the squares of 
the diameters, it will be seen that this 
feature is of considerable importance. 
_A heavy crimp may reduce a pipe 
helf a size. We also removed the por- 

° 





tion of the outfet pipe in the house 
tank, cut it down and put on a “re- 
ducer,” or more properly speaking in 
this instance, it served as an “expand- 
er,” raising the size of the pipe from 
an inch to an inch and a half. This 
provision gave the water more head- 
way by supplying a better outlet. With 
these comparatively slight changes 
everything now works satisfactorily. 

Shiawassee Co., Mich. Cc. P. REYNOLDS. 

(If many farmers who use pumping 
windmills knew how convenient such 
i piping system as friend Reynold’s 
could be made, and how little it would 
cost for pipe, considering the benefits 
which would accrue, some such sys- 
tem would be far more generally 
acopted. 

In fitting and laying pipe particular 
pains should be taken to avoid all un- 
necessary crooks, using as few elbows 
as possible. It is also better to use 
a uniform size of pipe throughout. 

We have visited many farms where 
heme-made and patent creameries are 
utilized to secure the cream, and the 
e«bove plan is not only quite generally 
used, but thoroughly appreciated in 
every case. 

But one word of warning regarding 
cold water setting of milk for raising 
of cream. Even when you have pure 
ecld) running water, in very hot 
Weather, it will pay to put ice in the 
tank, as a more thorough separation 
ef the cream may be secured.—Ed.) 


FOREIGN DAIRY LETTERS. 








We read the letters in the dairy col- 
umns from Mr. P. L. Pfarr with great 
interest and think The Farmer has 
lost nothing by the publication. Mr. 
Pfarr, some five years ago, left his 
German home, near Pomeroy, O., with 
$25 in his pocket and went to the Ohio 
State University, where by industry 
and economy he graduated, taking the 
full course and at the same time mak- 
ing his way without financial aid oth- 
er than money earned at the O. 8, U. 
Along with all, he took the course in 
the dairy school and being without em- 
ployment shortly after graduation, 
was employed by the Mt. Pleasant 
Creamery for four months. The work 
not being to his taste, he severed his 
connection with that creamery and 
went to Columbus to engage in other 
business, but later turns up as travel- 
ing correspondent to Prof. C. 8. Plumb, 
of the Indiana Experiment Station, 
through Great Britain, Holland, Den- 
mark and Germany. We are glad to 
see that Mr. Pfarr aims to give the 
readers of The Farmer the benetit of 
his investigations on dairy iines, as too 
much cannot be written of what can 
be seen and learned of dairy work in 
those countries where it has been ecar- 
ried on for centuries. 

While it seems that these dairymen 
have secured a grip on the consumers 
of England as to quality of their but- 
ter, it is certain that we can make just 
as good butter in America. But can 
we hold on to the slippery Englishman 
and get his full confidence? As yet he 
thinks that good butter from the 
States is a freak and not a certain 
thing. If we expect to crowd into the 
epicurean affections of our Inglish 
cousins over the seas, our buttermak- 
ers must have scme better knowledege 
of the habits, not only of those who 
make these popular brands of butter, 
but those who consume it, and it is 
greatly to be desired that Prof. Plumb 
will be more than able to bring back 
to America some of the secrets that, 
according to his last article, those pe- 
culiar people are loth to give away, so 
that we can at least divide up the 
patronage to a fair degree. 

While it may not be a great bonanza 
to American creameries so far as the 
export of butter may figure in foreign 
markets, yet the decided interest that 
has been taken in the manufacture of 
an excellent quality of export butter 
and the wide airing its results has re- 
ceived through dairy columns of the 
agricultural press, have made its intlu- 
ence felt all over the Union. 

If our government does not succeed 
in opening. up a large export trade 
away from home, the money will be 
wisely expended in diffusing outside 
knowledge, through its efforts in open- 
ing up this trade. Prof. Alvord, chief 
of the Dairy Division, deserves great 
credit in mapping out the schedule up- 
on which the basis of this work has 
been carried out. 

We have had some experience along 
this line, as our creamery sent out the 


half of a ‘consignment sent to England: 


July 28, To give the reader some idea 


of results we will give the. analysis} -. 





made at Ohio Experiment Station, 
Wooster: Water, ii.44 per cent; but- 
ter: fat, 87.16 per cent; casein, ete., 
0.538 per cent; ash or salt, 0.87 per 
cent; total, 100 per cent. Score at sta- 
tion: Flavor, 388 out of 40; grain, 25.5 
out of 30; color, 14.5 out of 15; pack- 
age, 5; perfect total, 93. 

It may seem strange that this butter 
did not score higher, but after stand- 
ing in our refrigerator about a week 
it was ordered sent to Wooster for an- 
alysis, and was cut of cold storage 
during its transit, all during some of 
the fiercest hot weather in August, and 
as the cutting was chiefly on flavor 
and grain, it is plain to be seen that 
heat cut it out on flavor and overwork 
injured grain, the latter to reduce the 
percentage of water, which it aeccom- 
plished. This came chiefly from the 
government asking too low percentage 
of water, 10 per cent. 

Chas. R. Valentine, of London, who 
scored this butter, says: “I am much 
pieased with the general turnout of 
this shipment and with more attention 
to details referred to there would be 
no difficulty in creating a demand for 
butter of this description, and prices 
Gbtainable woald be equal to finest 
Australian, New Zealand and Cana- 
dian butter.” 

Ohio. GEORGE SCOTT. 

(After all we doubt whether it will 
pay to try to pander, to the epicurean 
tastes of our English cousins, under 
present conditions. Yet we do believe 
that these exports of butter during 
the past season have furnished yalu- 
able information that will help im- 
prove the present methods of Ameri- 
can dairymen east of the Mississippi 
river.—Ed,) r 


GOOD POSITIONS 


secured by graduates of Dodge's Institute of. 
Telegraphy, Valparaiso, Ind. Tuition, full course, 
(time unlimited) including typewriting, $35; by the 
month $7. Good board $1.40; furnished room 25¢. per 
week. Good demand for operators. Catalog frea. 


PRIZE 


winners, profit takers, makers of A-{ butter— 
all prize The Salt That’s All Salt. 
Purity, flavor, endurance and weight are 
gained by using 


DIAMOND 


Crystal Salt 


It adds to the profit on every pound of butter. 
Write for the book. 


Diamond Crystal Salt Co, St Clair, Mich. 


“AMERICAN” 
Cream Separator 


rice $65 


Unequalled for 
the Average Dairy. 




























Larger Sizes if desired 
Send for descriptive 
Catalogue. 
"i American Sep. Co., 
\ Box 1025, 
~—: Bainbridge, N. Y. 


Elgin System of Creamaries. 


It will pay you to investigate our plans, and visit 
our factories, if you are contemplating building a 
Creamery or Cheese Factory. All supplies furnished 
at Lowest Prices. Correspondence solicited 


TRUE DAIRY SUPPLY CO., 


SYRACUSE, New York, 303 to 309 Lock St 


Contractors and Builders of Butter and Cheese 
Factories, Manufacturers and Dealers in Supplies. 
Or write R. E. STURGIS. 
the Gen. Manager of Western Office, Allegan, Mich 


Make Cows Pay. 


What is the use of 
keeping cows unless 
you can make money 
with them? No bnsi- 
bess willstand a waste 
vf from 25 to 50 per 
cent., yet you waste 
that much by hand 
skimming. Do away 
with this loss, increase 
your output and im-.. 
prove its quality by 
using a Litt'e Giant Separator. Send for 


irculars. 
jadeaatt P.M. SHARPLES, 


West Chester, Pa., Elgin, Iil.,: 
Dubuque, la., Omaha, Neb 
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OUR EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM. 





For the past year the public schools 
of this city have been in more or less 
of a state of revolution, as the result 
of personal antagonisms and ambitious 
of members of the Board of Education 
and its officials. In the general strug- 
gle between contending factions it be- 
gins to look as if the schools were real- 
ly to be benefited by changes made in 
the curriculum, and the dispensing 
with various fads and frippery which 
were purely ornamental, and en- 
croached upon the time allotted for 
more practical work. The trend of the 
changes referred to are outlined in 
some remarks made by Superintendent 
Martindale in a talk before the princi- 
pals of the various schools the past 
week. He advised the use of a great 
deal of English work in the schools, 
and said: “Principals should remem- 
ber that the schools are not merely 
mills for grinding out pupils for the 
high school,” a recommendation much 
needed, for it is the rule for principals 
and schools to be rated for efficiency 
by the number of pupils annually 
turned out for the high school. The 
question of the fitness of these pupils 
to begin the duties of life is given lit- 
tle consideratien, yet not 10 per cent 
of the pupils in the common schools 
will ever enter the high school, and not 
5 per cent of those who do will ever 
graduate. Hence a great deal of what 
is learned in special lines in the grad- 
ed schools is lost because pupils have 
to begin earning a livelihood by the 
time they have passed through these 
schools. Dr. Henderson, a school in- 
spector, followed Superintendent Mar- 

, tindale, and his remarks were so sound 
and practical that we quote a portion 
of. them: 

“You are not responsible for the past 
nor for the present, in a way. But to 
say that the boys of 8, 9 and 10 are 
where they ought to be is to say what 
is not true, The pupils who reach the 
high school are not prepared. I have 
been quietly testing them in this par- 
ticular for the last three years and lL 
find them to be defective. Now when 
75 per cent of the pupils do not reaeh 
the sixth grade, isn’t it better to spend 
most of your time on the studies which 
make up the ground work? If you 
make them good accountants, good 
spellers, good readers, having a kmow!l- 
edge of the English language, they 
will be infinitely better prepared than 
the children who take up all the other 
branches. I like such studies as bot- 


out something more important. Music 
gives one of the grandest of influences 
which a teacher may exert over a 


it should not encroach on the time of 
other studies.” 

President Craig, of the Board of 
Education, has also taken strong 
ground in favor of a more practical 
course of instruction in the graded 
schools, based upon the fact that but 
few pupils ever go beyond these 
schools. He favors a course of in- 
struction which will do all possible to 
prepare the pupils for the business of 
life instead of merely fitting them to 
pass an examination for admission in- 
to a high school. 

When it is remembered that the in- 
telligence of a community comes from 
the average of the mass of people, and 
not from the few highly-educated in- 
dividuals, the importance of the course 
of instruction in the graded schools, 
and especially in the lower grades, can 
be readily seen. Everything possible 
should be done to strengthen and ren- 
der more efficient the common schools, 
for from them comes over 90 per cent 
of the population of the State who will 
have charge of its future. High schools, 
‘universities and colleges are all right 
in their place, but the future of the 
country will be largely influenced by 
what is taught to the boys aad girls 
before they reach the age of 14 years 





in the little school-houses in the rural 
districts and the graded schools in the 
towns and cities. 


UNCERTAINTIES OF THE LAW. 








As showing in a remarkable manner 
the uncertainties of the law, recent 
court decisions regarding “boycotting” 
are a good example. The first instance 
in which the right of a body of men 
to combine and declare a “boycott” 
against another came before the courts 
for adjudication in Kansas City, Mo., 
where a body known as the Coopers’ 
Union declared a boycott against the 
Oxler Stave Company,, of Kansas City. 
The Federal Court of Appeals, before 
which the case was argued, decided 
that the “boycott” was an unlawful 
weanon, and laid those who attempted 
to enforce it open to a charge of con- 
spiracy. The next case came up in Ll- 
lipois, where Fred R. Ketcham was 
given a verdict of $21,666.33 by a jury 
against the Northwestern railroad, 
which had blacklisted, or boycotted, 
him because he had taken part in the 
great railroad strike of a few years 
ago. The court held that the railroaa 
company had committed an illegal act, 
to the detriment of Mr. Ketcham, and 
he was given very substantial damages 
in consequence. Here are two cases, 
one against individuals ard the other 
against a large railway corporation, 
in which boycotting and blacklisting 
were declared illegal. 

This week a similar case came be- 
fore the Circuit Court in this city. 
Jacob Beck & Sons, a large milling 
firm, are at variance with their em- 
ployes. The latter, in conducting their 
strike, were asseried to have threat- 
ened employes who remained at work 
with violence, and also issued circu- 
lars declaring that the union men in 
the city had boycotted the firm and 
would boycott all firms who patronized 
them. The firm asked an injunction 
against the unions to prevent violeace 
to its employes and the issuing of cir- 
culars declaring a boycott against 
them. 

Judge Hosmer, before whom the 
motion for an injunction was argved, 
said: “To stop circulars and peace- 
able measures to persuade men to 
join the union is like getting into poli- 
tics. To enjoin them would be the 
same as.if the courts had restrained 
people by injunctiop from joining 





child. It is soothing and subduing, but |: 





faith from holding office. A boycott, 
certainly, does not 
lence.” 

Here the boycott is held to “be ‘a 
peaceable means of bringing other peo- 
ple to think as the unions do. The 
question becomes very complicated in 
view of these conflicting decisions. 
You must not enter into a combination 
to boycott a firm or an individual in 
Missouri or Illinois, but you can legal- 
ly do so in Michigan. The firms or in- 
dividuals boycotted can go to Missouri 
or Ilinois for protection, and those who 
want to boycott them must stay in 
Michigan to protect themselves against 
being prosecuted in the courts. Ver- 
ily the law is so delightfully uncertain 
that no one can count upon its vaga- 
ries, or feel certain of its conclusions. 


imply any vio- 





THE PURITY OF THE BALLOT 
BOX. 





The Philadelphia Press, a Republi- 
ean journal, editorially refers to the re- 
cent trial and conviction of a number 
of parties belonging to its party for 
gross frauds perpetrated in the recent 
election in that city. The Press does 
not condemn these frauds in a half- 
hearted manner, nor in any way seek 
to shield the perpetrators, It denounces 
them not only as dishonest, but prac- 
tically guilty of high treason against 
the State, the punishment for which 
cannot be too severe. Incidentally, it 
calls public attention to the danger of 
crimes against the purity of the ballot 
box. What the Press says on this sub- 
ject is worthy of the attention of ev- 
ery thoughtful citizen. Here is the edii 


torial referred to: 

The severe sentences that have beep 
imposed within the last fortnight on 
men convicted of election fraudg are a 
most gratifying proof that there are 
some judges who have a just sense of 
the enormity of this offense. There has 
been a far too great disposition to look 
upon these common election frauds as 
trifling matters nof calling for much 
attention unless done on a large scale 
for a concerted purpose. The result 
is that election frauds are as common 
as elections, and in many divisions in 
some wards a thoroughly honest elec- 
tion is rarely if ever held. 

This is a grave wrong and a high 
crime. High treason in a State con- 
sists in dislodging the legitimate ruler 
and replacing him by an usurper. The 
legitimate rulers in a republic are the 
men chosen by a constitutional major- 
ity of the lawful electors (or a plural- 
ity, if so provided by the constitution). 
It is high treason to dispossess the 
persons so elected, substituting auy 
other in their places, whether this be 
done by violence or by dishonesty. 
This is the essence of the crime com- 
mitted when there is fraud at the bal- 
lot boxes, when lawful votes are sup- 
pressed and illegal votes are falsified 
so as to reverse the verdict.of the law- 
ful majority. It may be doubted 
whether any greater crime can be 
committed against the State. It not 
seldom happens that the results of the 
crime are grave beyond estimate. 

One of the most serious features in 
the political situation is the disposi- 
tion to treat frauds upon the ballot 
box with levity and to find them mat- 
ter of amusement, and not seldom of 
hilarious rejoicing, if they chance to 
have benefited our party. We imprison 
the man who steals a horse; the man 
who steals a county or a state is very 
apt to go unwhipped of justice, or if, 
by some unlooked-for good fortune, he 
is convicted, he is shortly pardoned out 
and rehabilitated. 

The safety and stability of the re- 
public depend on the recognized rules 
of the majority. The republic is im- 
periled when confidence is shaken and 
when the election no longer records 
the will and voice of the people. If 
the republic is to stand there must be 
good election laws, and the laws must 
be executed and the offender against 
an honest election must be punished, 
must not only bear the legal penalty, 
but must endure the moral opprobrium 
visited upon every criminal. 

Now that is putting the matter in 
its proper light and in plain English, 
and we -hope that the course of the 


Préss will be followed by the infiu-. 


is aroused regarding what will surely 
become a grave public danger if not 
summarily stopped. 

The trouble has been that each 
party, and the journals published in 
their interests, have always covered 
up such offences, and the courts have 
condoned them because perhaps the 
judges, or other officers of the courts, 
had profited by the acts of the very 
men on trial before them. Each party 
has regarded it as good politics to pro- 
tect its rascals from punishment. The 
success of the party has been regard- 
ed as of more importance than the wel- 
fare of the country, or the mainte- 
nance of its fundamental principles of 
government. 

It is time the sentiments of the peo- 
ple were radically changed regarding 
election frauds, and the publi@ press 
will be doing no more than its duty in 
using its best efforts to secure that re- 
sult. Each political party should aim 
to purify itself, because if it cannot do 
that it should pass out of existence. 
The best party man is the one who 
aims to keep it true to its principles 
and free from corrupt practices. This 
will finally bring success, and it will 
be deserved. When success is gained 
only by the sacrifice of principle or 
by dishonest practices, it is certain to 
bring disaster in its train. The bal- 
lot box should be as sacred to Ameri- 
cans as the flag of their country, and 
crime against one should be punished 
as certainly and severely as against 
the other. 





The Michigan Farmer and The De- 
troit Semi-Weekly Free Press will be 
sent both one year for only $1.25. Ad- 
dress all orders to The Michigan 
Farmer. 





The State Round-up Farmers’ Insti- 
tute will be held at the Agricultural 
College, Feb. 22, 23, 24, 25, 1808. “A 
program of great interest and value 
will be announced later. 





The 44th Sanitary Convention, to 
be held under the auspices of the State 
Board of Health, will take place 
Thursday and Friday, December 9th 
and 10th, in this city, at the Audito- 
rium of the Central High School build- 
ing. The program is lengthy and in- 
teresting, dealing with subjects of gen- 
eral importance. 





We have inquiries from parties who 
wish to purchase Guernsey cattle, 
Slate and Narragansett turkeys, and 
Tamworth hogs. Those who have them 
for sale should let our readers know 
through the advertising columns of 
The Farmer. 


J. H. Eno, of Ingham County, writes 
of his corn crop this season: “This 
has not been a very bad year for ears 
of corn. I raised 42 ears that weigh 
35 pounds and measure one bushel. It 
is of the yellow dent kind. I do not 
know the name of the variety. The 
longest ear is 11 1-2 inches, the largest 
around is 9 inches, and has 20 rows of 
kernels with 50 kernels in a row. I 
raised over 400 bushels on less than 
four acres. I will also give my poor 
yield of the same variety. On poor 
run-out ground the yield was 96 bush- 
els from three acres, or 32 bushels to 
the acre. 





‘* Brown's BRONCHIAL TROCHES"’ are a simple 
and convenient remedy for Bronchial Affections 
and Coughs. Sold only in boxes. 


Senator Henry Cabot Lodge has written for 
THE YoutH’s CoMPANION an article, describing 
in simple language, “How our Foreign Treaties 
are Made.” 











Improved Service to Pontiac via D. G. & M. 
Railway. 

The D. & M. Div. of Grand Trunk my. System 
have, at the request of their patrons, p an- 
other train in service between Detroit and Pontiac, 
leaving Detroit: at 9:15 a. m. and returning leaves 
Pontiac at1lp.m. This gives service of six trains 
a day in each direction, and 10 ride strip tickets 


- are sold for 82.50 making rate 25 cents per trip. 
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BUTTERINE AND THE STATE 
FO@D COMMISSIONER. 





To the Editor of The Michigan Farmer. 

In reading your paper last week I 
saw an article in it stating how well 
our State Food Commissioner was do- 
ing in stopping the sale of butterine. 
I fail to see how he has stopped ite 
sale. It is not in the city of Grand 
Rapids. Yesterday I was in seven of 
the principal groceries, and they al) 
had it for sale, and were selling it al! 
the way from 14 to 30 cents per pound. 
Now, if Mr. Grosvenor is doing se 
much for the farmer, why does he not 
come out this way? Or has he an axe 
to grind? I think he should be look- 
ing after the duties of his office a lit- 
tle better. It may be that the inter- 
ests of the farmers out this way do 
not interest him as much as in some 
other parts of the State. 

But there are quite a number of 
farmers wondering why dealers are al- 
lowed to sell the stuff and nothing 
done with them. They have been sell- 
ing ic for four weeks past, and noth- 
ing said about it. If he is doing so 
much good I hope he will soon be out 
this way dealing out his goodness in 


ing the sale of It. 
= o. Mich. JAMES SMITH. 


From what Mr. Smith writes - it 
would seem he has a wrong idea of 
the law regulating the sale of butter 
substitutes, such as butterine or oleo- 
margarine. The law does not attempt 
to prohibit their sale as substitutes. 
but only when sold as butter. The sell- 
er then is guilty of a fraud, and it is 
put right he should be punished for it. 
If our correspondent saw butterine 
sold as butter, and will furnish such 
evidence to the Dairy and Food Com- 
missioner, such sales will be suppress- 
ed at once. We feel confident that in 
making this assertion it will be sus- 
tained by the official named. Another 
point we wish to refer to, and that is, 
no law for the suppression of the sale 
of an article of food will ever be sus- 
tained by the courts, without it is 
shown such article is deleterious to the 
health of the people. It cannot be 
truthfully urged that butter substi- 
tutes are unhealthy. Hence all the 
law-makers can do under their consti- 
tutional privileges is to see that no 
fraud is committed in the sale of ar- 
ticles of food by adulteration, or by 
misrepresentation as to their constitu- 
ents. If it could be shown that lard 
and beef suet are unhealthful, then 
the sale of anything made from them 
could be suppressed. But as such ar- 
ticles are being consumed every day in 
connection with the meats of animals 
from which they were taken, it would 
mean the suppression of the sale of 
beef, and pork also. As long as but- 
ter substitutes are sold under their 
true name, they will not injure the 
sale of choice butter. And no butter 
should be made that is not better than 
butterine. If it is no better, then the 
people should have the privilege of 
buying whichever they prefer. Mean- 
while we call the attention of Dairy 
and Food Commissioner Grosvenor to 
Mr. Smith’s complaint as one deserv- 


; ing his notice. 


—_—— 
BE CONSISTENT. Mi 





Quite a number of hysterical gen- 
tlemen in the press and pulpit, and on 
the public rostrum have declared for 
arbitration as the only proper settle- 
ment of vexed questions between na- 
tions. They urge against any increase 
in the army or navy of the United 
States as unworthy the position held 
by this country as a peaceful and non- 
aggressive nation, not seeking to ac- 
quire territory or power at the expense 
of other and weaker nations. If these 
people stopped at this point, no one 
could find fault with their views. But 
they do not. These defenders of peace- 
ful methods are loudly demanding that 
the government at once recognize the 
belligerency of Cuba, and even inter- 
fere to put a stop to the frightful state 
of affairs existing in that unhappy 
island. They should know, if they are 
reasonable beings, that such action on. 





the part of the United States would 
Mean a declaration of war on the 
part of the Spanish government. It 
would not be a case of peaceful arbi- 
tration between a few trained diplo- 
mats, but one of armed men, whose ar. 
guments would be cannon and musket 
balls, backed up by bayonets. Are we 
prepared to face such a contingency? 
If not, had not these gentlemen bet- 
ter suppress their demands for war, or 
withdraw their opposition to the build- 
ing up of our navy and an increase of 
the regular army? They cannot con- 
sistently continue to occupy the posi- 
tions they now do, and they should at 
once decide upon which side they will 
range themselves. Shall it be a big 
navy and army, with the United States 
in the role of the protector of the op- 
pressed in all lands, or shall we con- 
tent ourselves with minding our busi- 
ness and leaving other governments to 
manage their own affairs? In the lat- 
ter case no increase in the army is 
necessary, nor are any additional war 
vessels required. Of course when our 
citizens are ill-treated or robbed by 
other governments we can always ask 
them to submit the matter to arbitra- 
tion, But arbitration with a govern- 
ment which <«annot protect its citi- 
zens would be as grand a humbug as 
some of these very inconsistent gen- 
tlemen, who would be willing to pre- 
cipitate a war but are totally opposed 
to the government preparing for it, 

A PROSPEROUS YEAR FORE 

SHADOWED. 








This has been an exceedingly busy 
fall at the Michigan Agricultural Col- 
lege. School opened on Sept. 14th with 
a larger number of new students than 
ever before. At present there are over 
three hundred and eighty enrolled. 
two hundred and_ twenty-five of 
whom enrolled this term for the first 
time. Of this number about ninety- 
five are pursuing the Agricultural 
course; seventy-five the Mechanical 
course; forty the Women’s course, and 
twenty are taking special work. The 
largest number of freshmen registered 
during any preceding year was in 
1885, when one hundred and fifty en- 
rolled during the entire year. The 
freshmen class now numbers over two 
hundred. The class is not only large. 
but is made up of bright, energetic. 
well-behaved young men and women. 
The progress and deportment of the 
students as a whole this term has been 
very satisfactory to the factlty. <A 
larger percentage of the new students 
are from the farm than has been the 
case in recent years. 

All the rooms in the dormitories 
were engaged before college opened, 
and it was necessary to rent a large 
brick boarding house at the entrance 
to the grounds for the accommodation 
of students. Thirty young men find 
convenient quarters in this building. 

The special course in cheese-making 
began this week. It was impossible to 
provide accommodations for more 
than twenty in this course, and it is 
a matter of regret that quite a num- 
ber anxious to take this work had 
to be refused admittance. 

The special six-week courses in 
Cream Management and Butter Mak- 
ing, Home Dairying, Live Stock Hus- 
bandry, Fruit Culture, ¥loriculture, 
and Winter Vegetable Growing, begin 
January 3rd. Letters of inquiry to the 
number of from eight to ten a day are 
now being received, and the indica- 
tions at present are that the State 
Board may be compelled to limit the 
number, not having room to accommo- 
date all who may desire the work. 
From twenty to thirty in each of these 
courses are about all that can be con- 
veniently handled under present ar- 
rangements. 

Everybody at the College is feeling 





happy over the extension of the street 
railway into the College grounds. It 
has just been extended half a mile, 
the terminus now being within a few 
rods of the center of the campus, and 
only three minutes walk from any of 
the prominent buildings. This change 
brings the College and the city of 
Lansing so close together that  stu- 
dents in the special courses and oth- 
ers can very conveniently reside in 
Lansing and enjoy the advantages of 
instruction at the College. Quite a 
number of regular students now reside 
in Lansing and with the present facil- 
ity of transportation the number 
will undoubtedly be added to in the 
future. 





NEWS SUMMARY. 





Michigan. 


The Souvenir Wheel Company, of 
Grand Rapids, has filed a trust mort- 
gage for the benefit of creditors, whose 
claims aggregate $10,000. 


A prominent Ann Arbor grocer was 
recently arrested on the charge of scll- 
ing colored oleomargarine. He was 
bound over to the next term of the 
Circuit Court. 


Hon. Charles W. Garfield, of Grand 
Rapids, was married to Miss Jessie A. 
Smith, of Denver, Col.. last Tuesday. 
They will return to Grand Rapids 
about the first of the new year. 


The Chamber of Commerce building 
in Detroit was sold at auction last 
Wednesday. Winslow & Co.. of Chi- 
cago, bid it in at $422,500, which sum 
is about sufficient to cover the first 
mortgage. 


A railroad train broke in two while 
passing through the Grand Trunk tun- 
nel at Port Huron last Sunday night. 
part of the train remaining in the tun- 
nel. Three members of the train's 
crew died from asphyxiation before 
they could be rescued by the searching 
party. 

The postoffice department of Detroit 
moved into its new building last Sat- 
urday. The removal from the old 
building to the new was made in fifty- 
seven minutes. The new building is 
a fine large structure, which has been 
in process of construction for nearly 
eight years. 

Gov. A. P. Swineford, of Alaska, 
formerly of Marquette, was given 
$1.000 by the State to prepare an ex- 
hibit of the resources of the upper 
peninsula at the New Orleans exposi- 
tion. It was alleged that he spent 
only $250, and suit was brought, the 
State getting a judgment of $750. It 
was carried to the Supreme Court and 
the decision affirmed. Atty.-Gen, May- 
nard now proposes to sue over, be- 
fore the statute of limitations runs 
upon it. 





General. 


The Lansing theater, in Lincoln, 
Neb., built jointly in 1893 by Henry 
Oliver and J. F. Lansing, at a cost of 
nearly $200,000, was sold at auction by 
the sheriff to satisfy mortgages aggre- 
gating $60,000. William Oliver, of 
Lockport, N. Y., was the buyer, paying 
$15,000 and assuming the larger mort- 
gage. 

The trial of Martin Thorn, in New 
York, charged with the murder of 
William Guldensuppe, came to an end 
last Tuesday, the jury, after three 
hours’ deliberation, returning a ver- 
dict of guilty of murder in the first de- 
gree. It is said that Thorn immedi- 
ately confessed his guilt after hearing 
the verdict. 


President McKinley’s cabinet, at a 
meeting on Tuesday, discussed the 
question of sending relief to the desti- 
tute and suffering in the Klondike 
gold district. The Portland, Ore., cham- 
ber of commerce has offered to supply 
all necessary food if the government 
will provide means of transportation. 
It was decided that nothing could be 
done until Congress assembles. 





Tho statements of those who have been cured by 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla prove the great merit of this 
medicine. Get only Hood’s. 





When writing to advertisers please 
mention Michigan Farmer 


Free fo our Readers.—The New Cure for Kid- 
ney and Bladder diseases, Rheumatism, etc, 


DisorDERS of the 
Kidneys and 
Bladder cause 





TISM, GRAVEL, 
PAIN IN THE BACK, 
FEMALE COM- 
PLAINTS, UR:NARY 
DISORDERS,DROP- 
SY, etc. For these 
diseases a SI- 
TIVE SPECIFIC 
CURE is found in 
a new botanical 
m discovery, the 
a wonderful KAva- 
e "Ek KAVA SHEUB, 
Mrs. L. D. Fegely, Lancaster, Ills, called by bota- 
nists,the piper me- 
thysticum, from the Ganges river, East India. It 
has the extraordinary record of 1200 hospital cures 
in 30 days. It acts directly on the kidneys and 
cures by draining out of the Blood the poisonous 
Uric Acid, Urates, Lithates, etc., which cause 
the diseased conditioys. 

Rev. W. B. Moore, D. D., of Washington, D. C., 
testifies in the Christian Advocate, that it completely 
cured him of Kidney and Bladder Disease of many 
years’ standing. Hon. R. C. Wood, of Lowell, Ind., 
writes that in four weeks the Kava-Kava Shrub 
cured him of Kidney and Bladder disease of ten years’ 
standing. Many ladies, including Mrs. L. D. Fegely, 
Lancaster, Ills., and Mrs. Sarah Vunk, Edinboro, 
Pa., testify to its wonderful curative powers in Kid- 
ney and other disorders peculiar to womanhood, 

That you may judge of the value of this Great 
Specific for vourself, we willsend you one Large 
Case by Mail FREE, only asking that when 
cured yourself you will recommend it to othefs, 
It is a Sure Specific and cannot fail. Ad- 
dress, The Church Kidney Cure Company, No. 
409 Fourth Avenue, New York City Mention 
this paper. 


A Good 
Farm Paper 


must be, first of all, reliable. What you read 
in it must be the actual experience of practical 
men. These men should be recognized authori- 
ties on the subject they write about. What they 
say should be the best information on the sub- 
ject treated. The 


Rural New-Yorker 


gives you just this kind of information. It costs 
money to get the best-informed men to tell what 
they have learned in years of actual experience. 
The experience costs them money—more than 
they charge us for telling it. How much less it 
costs you—about 2 centsa week. Test its value 
for yourself. Send us $1.00 fora year. Read it 
three months. Then if you are not satisfied we 
will return your full dollar. 
THE RURAL NEW-YORKER 
409 Pearl Street NEW YORK 
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for $1.75 we will send it and Michigan 
Farmer, both one year. 


CANCERS CURED. 


Absorption Process a conceded success. Scarcely a 
failure inl6 years Noknife. NoCaustic. No Blood. 
No Pain. Write DR. HESS, of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., for particulars and references. For Cancer of 
the breast, if not broken out, treatment can be sent. 


PARLOR ORGANS At acui2e 


To sharply reduce stock, we offer unprecedented 
values. ine Organs, formerly bringing $75, now 
$47.50. Used Organs from $15. Don’t fail to write 
at once for catalogue. The world-wide reputa- 
tion of this house is a guarantee of the quality of 
the Lyon & Healy Organ. Address, Dept. 103, 

LYON & HEALY, 
Wabash Ave. and Adams St., Chicago, Tl 


Creat Drop in Drugs. 


DeaR Epitor:—We are selling almost every 
known drug and remedy, every known instru- 
ment and appliance, at lowest wholesale prices. 
Some remedies others sell as high as $1.00 to $2.00, 
our price is 25 cents. Our Special Drug Catalogue 
will be sent free postpaid to any of your readers 
who will cut this notice out and send tous. 

Yours truly, 
Sears, Rorsuck & Co., Chicago, IJ]. 


BUTTER AND CHEESE PLANT 


AT A BARGAIN. Will sell whole or part. _ Par- 
ticulars by mail. A.G. BLOOD, Laingsburg, Mich.o 


WORK AT HOME 


Furnished people of either sex, at good wages 
for full information address LABADIE ART 
COMPANY, Dept. A, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


$4 A DAY Best bank reference.. Send 
mod bonryre ae a wholesale 

WT. § orice list and particulars. 

Easily Made, HoHumbag § American Tea Co., Detroit, Mich, 


EARL D. BABST, . 

56 Moffatt Building, - Detroit, Mich 
ttorney-at-LIaw. 
Practice in all courts; Collections made anywhere in 
U.8.; 8) al attention to law of thefarm. Attor- 

ney for Lawrence Pub. Co. 


A Great Remedy Discovered. Send fora FREB 
Beitert rene for itself. Posi 50 
Re PERKEY, Chicago, Ula 
































At Cleveland, 0., 


ANCur | SEND FOR THE CATALOGUE OF THE 


meno | DISPERSAL AUCTION SALE, |= 


OF THE 


ramous MOlstein-Friesian Herd of Crystal Lake Farm, - 
ww. J. HAYES, Proprietor. 
The most valuable collection that ever went under an auctioneer’s hammer. if 
Address WM. B. FASIG & CO., Cleveland, O. 
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Che Household. 


CONDUCTED BY MRS. ELLA E. ROCK- 
WOOD. 








‘We should be pleased to have any of our 
readers who take an interest in household 
topics, send in their views and opinions upon 
any subject which is under discussion, or which 
they wish discussed. The invitation is gen- 
eral, and we hope to see it accepted by many. 
Address all letters for The Household to Mrs. 
Ella E. Rockwood, Flint, Mich. 








NOBODY KNOWS BUT MOTHER. 





How many buttons are missing to-day? 
obody knows but mother. 
How many play-things are strewn in her 
way? 
Nobody knows but mother. 
How many thimbles and spools has she 
missed, 
How many burns on each fat little fist, 
How many bumps to be cuddled and 
kissed? 
Nobody knows but mother. 


How many hats has she hunted to-day? 
Nobody knows but mother. 
CHa hiding themselves in the hay, 


Nobody knows but mother. 
How many handkerchiefs wilfully 
strayed 


How many mudly shces all in a row? 
Nobody knows but mother. 
How many stockings to darn, 
know? 
Nobody knows but mother. 
How many little torn aprons to mend, 
How many hours of toil must she spend, 
What is the time when her day’s work 
shall end? 
Nobody knows but mother. 


do you 


i 
How many lunches for “Tommy” and 
“Sam’’? 


Nobody knows’ but mother. 
Cookies and apples and blackberry jam, 

Nobody knows but mother. 
a dainties for every “sweet 


t 
Toddling “Dottie” or dignified Ruth, 
How much love sweetens the labor, for- 
sooth? 
Nobody knows but mother. 


How _many cares does a mother-heart 
now? 


Nobody knows but mother. 
How many joys from her mother-love 
flow? 
Nobody knows but mother. 
How many prayers by each little white 


ed, 
How many tears for her babes has she 


How many kiss2s for each curly head? 
Nobody knows but mother. 
—The Housekeeper. 


HOME CHATS WITH FARMERS’ 
WIVES. 








GIVING UP. 

By this I mean giving up the hard 
toil which during earlier years has 
been necessary, and which when a 
competency has been obtained is so 
apt to have become a fixed habit with 
men and women of 60 or 70, Year after 
year they have worked, and saved, 
and planned—year after year the in- 
terest has been paid, and gradually, 
and by mighty effort the mortgage 
lifted. Broad acres unfold themselves 


about substantial buildings, the 
stumps which marked the pioneer 
stage of the home in a new country 
have disappeared. There is money 
ahead now, and one would naturally 
expect to see the weary toilers rest 
from their labors. Yet how seldom it 
is that they do so? 

Habits of labor become so firmly es- 
tablished that it is no easy matter to 
break them off. Habits of economy, 
made necessary during the struggle to 
get ahead in the world, cling to one 
even after the necessity for their ob- 
servance has ceased to exist. They 
have become “second nature.” 

To friends it looks hard to see the 
stooped shoulders still bowing beneath 
unnecessary toil; to see the hardened 
hands still doing the heavy work of the 
home or the farm, when it .might be 
given up to others younger and strong- 
er. Sons and daughters rebel when 
they see father and mother wearing 
themselves out unnecessarily; yet re- 
monstrance is ofttimes in vain. They 
listen, it is true; but seldom yield. 
They will tell you they would not be 
content without their work; that to be 
idle would be more trying than is the 
toil. 

* s 

Sometimes it happens that we heed 
a word from an uninterested person 
when we turn a deaf ear to our 
friends, and I am going to plead, just 
a little, with the dear fathers and 
mothers who are getting “along in 
years”—I will not run the risk of giv- 
ing offense by calling them old folks. 

Can you not gradually give up your 
labor, since the necessity for it has 
now ceased to exist? Will you not let 
the son or the daughter, the son’s wife 
or the daughter’s husband, as the case 
may be, slip into your place? If there 





are none of the children living with 
you, will you not secure competent 
help, if such can be found, and take 
life a little easy? Let the hired girl get 
up in the morning and prepare break- 
fast, dear mother, and do you rest a 
little later. I know you hear the kitch- 
en clock strike five and further sleep 
is impossible, but do not yield to the 
impulse to rise; school .yourself to lie 
a little longer. 

But, you say, you haven’t any hired 
girl. Well, then, you ought to have 
one. You cannot endure the toil you 
once could; now is the time for you 
to take a well-earned rest. Your chil- 
dren and friends cannot afford to lose 
you—the dear husband could ill en- 
dure to go on down the hill of life 
alane. When a woman has arrived at 
your age it takes but very little to 
blow out the candle of life. Do spare 
yourself, so that you may be a bless- 
ing and an inspiration in your home 
for many years to come. 

* * * 


Too many parents are saving and 
scrimping in order to have something 
left for their children. While this is 
a laudable ambition it must be remem- 
bered that property so left is not al- 
ways the blessing it was intended to 
be, and while I realize the kindliness 
which prompts it, I wish to urge you 
not to deprive yourselves of any com- 
fort in life for the sake of doing it. 
Enjoy the fruits of your labor; do not 
hoard it for future generations. 

Then take life a little more easy, 
dear fathers and mothers. Do not put 
unnecessary strain upon the machbin- 
ery which is already beginning to 
weaken. Save yourselves. Your lives 
are infinitely precious to your family 
and friends, who grieve to see the 
traces of the hardships of other years 
upon you. You are on the downward 
slope of life, nearing the sunset. Rest 
in the gathering shadow and prolong, 
for our sakes, the benison of your 
presence among us. Ali your lives you 
have saved others,—will you not now 
save yourselves? 


—-——— 
THIMBLE HOLDER. 





Take three pieces of rattan, each five 
inces long. One and a half inches 
from the end of each cut a small notch. 
Melt a bit of beeswax and polish the 
rattan with it, then form them into a 
tripod and tie them together in the 
notches with stout thread, Take half 
of an English walnut shell and polish 
the outside with the melted beeswax. 
Bore two holes, one on each side, mid- 
dle way, near the edge, then take a 
bit of baby ribbon, six inches long, 
color old gold, and fasten the ends of 
this through the holes in the sides of 
the nutshell, using a bit of strong col- 
ored silk to sew it through the holes 
and up over the edge. Line the in- 
side of the shell with a bit of bright- 
red satin, holding it in place with a 
bit of glue around the edge. Before 
putting in the satin, put in the bot- 
tom of the shell a pinch of perfumed 
powder. Hang the shell from the tri- 
pod by sewing the ribbon at the mid- 
dle to the thread which ties the pieces 
of rattan together. Fasten it so as to 
hang inside the three pieces. Around 
where the sticks are fastened together 
put a piece of old-gold ribbon and tie 
it in a full bow. Of the same ribbon 
make two tiny bows and fasten one on 
each side of the shell, on the outside 
over the end of ribbon. This makes a 
pretty and useful ornament. Put a 
thimble in the shell, a celluloid one, or 
silver if you can afford it. You will 
find this a nice little gift for Christ- 
mas. 

HANDKERCHIEF SACHET. 

Cut two pieces of rather dark blue 
satin, eight inches square. On one 
piece embroider “Handkerchief” in 
fancy letters with gold-colored. em- 
proidery silk. Put the letters diag- 
onally across. Cut two pieces of white 
silk same size as the blue satin, then 
take two pieces of white sheet wad- 
ding seven and a half inches square. 
Put a piece of wadding on each piece 
of white silk and quilt them in small 
squares on the sewing machine with 
pink silk. Sprinkle the wadding plen- 
tifully with sachet powder. Put the 
quilted and blue satin pieces together, 
and sew each one together on three 
sides, then turn and sew over and over 
vcry neatly on the remaining side. 
Put the two white silk sides together, 
have the two edges where sewing 
shows come together, and fasten them 
together at the two corners and in the 
middle. 

Make three small bows of half-inch 
satin ribbon, pink and blue, half of 
each. Put these bows on the two cor- 
ners and in the middle where the 
pieces are sewed together. Qn tle side 





that is embroidered turn over the up- 
per right hand corner to the depth of 
one and a half inches, and on the cor- 
ner put a rosette bow of quarter-inch 
wide satin ribbon, pink and blue, half 
of each. On the plain side at the right 
hand lower corner, turn over the same 
way and put a bow. 

If you wish to give a more costly 
Christmas present, put one or more 
fine handkerchiefs in the case and it 
will prove a most acceptable gift. 

TOILET CUSHION. 

Cut two pieces of fine white cotton 
cloth round, and the size of a tea- 
plate. Sew them together, and fill 
very full with curled hair or cotton 
batting. Cover this with bright pink 
China silk. Have a piece of the thin- 
nest white muslin ten inches square, 
and turn a half-inch hem all around it. 
Sew the hem with finest white silk 
and over this is a vine of fancy stitches 
done with yellow, very fine, em- 
broidery silk. On the four corners 
are bows made of half-inch wide satin 
ribbon, pink and yellow. Make four 
loops, as many ends, two of each col- 
ored ribbon. Put a bow on each cor- 
ner. Put this over the cushion and 
fasten under the bows with small pins. 

DRESSER SCARF. 

Very thin white muslin, any length 
or width you choose. Half-inch hem 
on sides and ends. Over where the 
hem is sewed is a fancy stitch done 
with fine yellow silk. At each end 
is a fringe made of half-inch-wide 
satin ribbon, pink and yellow, made 
by cutting the ribbon in three pieces 
three inches long and fringing one 
end of each piece half an inch deep. 
The plain ends are sewed to the ends. 
of the scarf. Alternate the colors and 
put the pieces half the width of the 
ribbon apart, sewing them at the edge 
on the under side of the hem. 

MRS. C. M. 





AMUSEMENT FOR THE LITTLE 
ONES. 





What shall we do to amuse the little 
ones? 

Someone has said: Teach them to 
amuse themselves. That’s all very 
well for part of the time, but they 
can’t do it every minute of the day 
and they will leave the choicest of 
playthings and come to mamma and 
say, “What shall we do, ma? Can’t 
you come and play with us?’ When 
perhaps the mother ‘already has so 
much on her hands she doesn’t know 
what to do first. 

My three-year-old came to me as I 
was writing and said: “Mamma, come 
and play with me.” She had _ been 
playing by herself a long time and 
was tired of it, so I said. “Wait till T 
finish my letter and you and I will 
peel a pan of apples to make some 
sauce for the threshers.” “All right,” 
said she, and her eyes shone at the 
thought of doing something that was 
real work. The letter was soon fin- 
ished, for I do not believe in making 
children wait long, and placing a chair 
for her close beside my own I gave 
her a basin and a dull case-knife. As 
fast as the apples were cored I threw 
them into her basin telling her to slice 
them. She hacked away at them till 
her basin was full, and as she emptied 
them into the stew pan she said: “I 
help you lots, don’t I!” and I told her 
truly that she did. When the apples 
were finished she was ready for play 
again if I would cut her some paper 
dolls. This was quickly done and she 
went to her play contented and happy. 
And so she helps me with every thing 
I do, if she is tired of her playthings. 


She plays for hours with blocks and a. 


set of dominoes. Her sister, agen ten, 
builds her a school-house, setting the 
blocks for the walls. A cigar box 
makes the back, a tin box the desk, 
paper or coffeedolls the scholars. A tiny 
bottle is the water pail, an earthen doll 
two inches long is the teacher, ladies 
cut from fashion books the visitors. 
Paper horses carry the paper dolls to 
school; the back side of the cigar box 
is the stable where the horses are kept. 
For a change the blocks are made into 
stables and filled with horses, sheep, 
pigs, or mules, cut by the older sister, 
who has a talent for cutting anything 
her fancy dictates. Animals may be 
cut from farm journals, dolls from old 
fashion books. 

But cutest of all are the bean pigs. 
Be sure and make some for the chil- 
dren right away. Take beans of all 
sizes and colors. The more variety the 
better. Three or four lima beans 
make nice ‘“mothers”.if you can get 
them. Put them in a cup of cold water 
to soak over night, then take tooth- 
picks or matches, make four legs and 
Stick into each bean, two others for 
ears, a slender one turned up for the 





tail. With a pin scratch a mouth and 
eyes, and the pleasure the little ones 
will have with them will pay you for 
all of your trouble. 

Blocks may be sawed from a board 
and will make just as good pig pens 
as the boughten ones. 

Led _ MRS. GRACE. 


SYMPATHY FOR GAIL LESLIE. 





It is something like paying one’s 
own visit to come again so soon, but 
I wish to extend my hand in sympathy 
to Gail Leslie, Oh, these precious lit- 
tle ones! How our arms ache and 
our hearts yearn after them if they 
are absent. from us even for a day, and 
what must it be to know they are 
gone from us forever? How near are 
our friends to us at such a time as 
this, for truly ‘‘a friend in need is a 
friend indeed.” 

The most pitiful funeral I ever at- 
tended was that of a babe two years 
old, the only mourners being the 
mother and two children, and so 
degraded and fallen was that mother 
that she had not a friend in 
the world to comfor: her in 
her sorrow, She had a mother’s heart, 
and her ery was, “Oh, my poor little 


baby! It was cruel to take you from 
the.” The child was infinitely better 
off in its grave than with such a 


mother, yet it seemed just as hard for 
her to give it up as it is for the 
mother who has done everything in 
her power for the good of her little 
one. 

And then there are mothers whose 
hearts break with the griefs they can- 
not speak of to their friends, that of 
the shame and dishonor some children 
bring upon their parents. How the 
mother in her sorrow cries, “Oh, if 1 
could have buried her when she was 
pure and innocent, and know that she 
was safe from all earthly temptation!’ 

Let us ever be ready to say a kind 
word to such, lending a helping hand 
to the fallen and never, never as we 
value our soul’s salvation say a word 
to push anyone farther on the down- 
ward road, for the tongue can murder 
the soul as well as the hand the body. 

MRS. GRACE. 


—_——-0——— 


MITTEN PATTERN WANTED. 





I would like to get from some of 
your correspondents a mitten pattern 
with the thumb and hand all in One 
piece. I have one with these parts 
separate, but prefer the other and am 
willing to pay for such a pattern. 

I can say to those who wear out 
many mittens that if they will cut 
them out of bagging or any material 
which wears well, it is the quickest 
and cheapest way to provide cover- 
ing for the hands. Such mittens cane 
be made quickly—two or three pairs 
in an evening—and are very service- 
able in nearly all kinds of work, es- 
pecially such work as handling chains, 
ete. The mistake should not be made 
of making them of any cheap ma- 
terial. If placed over a cheap pair of 
yarn mittens, the latter can be made 
to last all winter, and will be very 
warm. ; 


GEO. G. WILLIAMS. 
New Lothrop, Mich. 
-—ee 


GIVES PERFECT SATISFACTION. 








The Lawrence Pub. Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Gentlemen:—I received the Michigan 
Farmer sewing machine Oct. 11 and 
want to tell you that we are very 
much pleased with it, and it runs very 
smoothly and does good work. We 
are very much pleased with the im- 
provements. I sent for a machine 
agent who explained the working to 
me and pronounced it the best ma- 
chine he ever run, so that is saying 
much for it, as he has the agency of 
three leading kinds here, and says this 
suits him best of all. I do not know 
why it was so long coming, but doubt- 
less that was not your fault. Accept 
our thanks again, and would you send 
one to anyone else up here on the same 
terms you sent mine? Several of my 
neighbors are pleased with it and con- 
template getting machines. 


Yours truly, 
D. M’DONALD. | 


MRS. J. 
a pation Ave., Petoskey, Mich., Nov. @, 


Dllustrated circular of our Angoras 

with Long Hair and Big Tails. Great 
g Pets. FREE. WALNUT KIDGE, 

FARMS, Box 2144, BOSTON, MASS. 


Your-Children cured of Bed- 
MOTHERS wetting. Sarople free. 
pr. F. E.MAY, Bloomington, Ill. 

















SEARS; ROEBUCK & GO.dne. )CHIGAGO,ILL 
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SHORT STOPS. 





Nip writes: I do not agree with all 
that has been said in regard to feeding 
babies. Nellie Louise Reed may think 
I also live in the backwoods. But that 
won't make it so. I always fed my 
babies more or less from the time 
they were born until old enough to sit 
at the table and feed themselves. They 
were always fat and healthy. Of 
course there is reason in all things and 
I don’t mean to say that a _ three- 
months-old child should eat boiled pork 
and cabbage. But if you take two or 
three crackers and.a spoonful of sweet 
cream, pour a little boiling water over 
them and sweeten slightly they will 
not injure a child two hours old. This 
is what I fed my baby and he weighed 
24 pounds at six months of age. I also 
give them oatmeal and consider it 
good. 

M. J. writes: As I am a farmer’s 
wife and an interested reader of the 
Household, I will tell how to make 
paper dolls for children to play with. 

I take the head from an advertis- 
ing card, cut a body from cardboard. 
Cut out the feet, putting slippers on 
them. For dresses use colored tissue 
paper, gather the skirts around the 
waist with needle and thread. One can 
make hoods and capes. I made one of 
these dolls for my little boy to take to 
school to show the teacher and every 
one was so pleased with it that she 
had the children write essays about it. 

M. writes: I would be pleased if 
several who have had experience 
would send their method for forming 
a society or club in a country neigh- 
borhood for farmers’ wives and daugh- 
ters. Please tell me about how often 
to meet, what sort of program is best 
carried out at such a gathering, if re- 
freshments are found to be a help or 
hindrance, what work taken up has 
proven satisfactory, or any other sug: 
gestion would be gladly received. 

(The editor hopes this inquiry wil) 
draw out a number of responses, as it 
is something of importance to us all. 
Nothing is of greater benefit to farm- 
ers and their wives than these and 
similar gatherings.) 





LET THE CHILDREN GO OUT. 





In a recent number of the House 
hold “A, B. C.” asks contributors to 
send suggestions for amusements suit- 
able for children that are not of school 
age who have to stay indoors during 
much of the time during the winter 
months. A good part of each day’s pro- 
gram is to bundle up the little ones 
and let them go out into the cold, brac- 
ing air a short time. Let them stay 
out only a few moments at a time if 
it is very: cold, but the benefit they will 
derive from the tingling cold will more 
than repay the trouble it takes to put 
on the little cloaks and hoods, over- 
shoes and mittens. 

A source of occupation that has been 
tried very successfully in one family 
I know is a set of colored pencils. The 
papers and magazines that come into 
the home all have their pictures pret- 
tily colored by the children, and often 
mamma is called upon to decide which 
color would look the most tasteful or 
appropriate. In this way they have 
acquired so much skill in their coloring 
that they are allowed to decorate the 
magazines that are to be kept and 
even some books. The colored érayons 
are also nice to be used for marking 
on a blackboard or even a smoothly 
planed board. One serious objection 
may be raised: the pencils or crayons 
would be scattered around the house; 
but if from the first a place for keep- 
ing them is provided and the children 
are requested to neatly put them away 
before beginning some other play, it 
seems there would be but little trouble 
in that line. . 

Let me urge mothers to keep, if pos- 
sible, the confidence of their daughters. 
There is certainly so much difference 
in the dispositions of our children that 
what will prove a successful method 
with one child seems almost totally 
different in effect with another, even 
in the same family. It is quite a 
study, is it not, dear mothers of this 
household band, this watching, and 
helping to cultivate the good and re- 
pressing the bad little traits that seem 
to be cropping out in the childish na- 
tures every day? One mother spent 
much of her time while sewing or 
about, her house duties in playing visit- 
ing with her little daughter, who 
thought she could not play. without 
mamma.’ Sometimes it really seemed 
to this. woman that she could not: pos- 
sibly keep up such a _ continuous 
“play; but as the little girl has grown’ 
older,..and still keeps mamma for her 
confidant, instead of her school friends., 


, -Such‘a bed would be quite inexpen- 
:- sive and could be easily: moved about. 
‘I ‘think babies, as a rule, object. to be-. 
ing left alone. ..The basket.can-be-hung |. 
in.a frame similar to the swing cradles | 





I sm sure that that mamma feels am- 

ply repaid for the time she spent in 

keeping acquainted with one little girl. 
M. 





A PRETTY TABLE COVER. 





Take one yard square of heavy un- 
bleached cotton cloth, fine and firm. 
For a border use dark blue denim a 
quarter of a yard wide, cut one edge 
in narrow points (saw teeth), three 
inches long. Put this on around the 
square of cotton cloth, having the-~ 
straight edges together. Fit the den-~* 
im nicely at the corners, having the 
points in good shape. Around the 
points put a row of feather-stitching 
at the very edge. The feather-stitch- 
ing is done with red embroidery cot- 
ton. Do not turn the edges of the. 
points under, for it will give them a 
bad shape and clumsy. Around the 
outside edge is a mixed blue and white 
fringe, one and a half inches deep. 
Turn the edges of the cloth in, and 
then sew the fringe on. Where the 
denim is joined at the four corners 
it must be cut slanting and a row 
of feather-stitch done over the seam. 

A similar spread may be made using 
turkey red, cut in scallops, feather-. 
stitching with blue. 

CELLULOID ORNAMENTS. 

Cut two pieces each of celluloid into 
the following shapes: Heart, dia- 
mond, maple leaf, acorn, clover leaf. 
square, triangle and round. Use dif- 
ferent colors of the celluloid, and | 
cut the different shaped pieces to. 
correspond in size. Have the pieces 
a little larger than a silver dollar. 
Search the scrap bag for bits of silk, 
satin and ribbon. From these scraps,. 
make little pads same shape as the 
celluloid pieces, put a bit of wadding 
and perfumed powder in each one and 
sew them together. Make the pads 
a little smaller than the covers they 
are intended for. The heart is pretty 
made of pink celluloid. Put the lit- 
tle pad between the two heart-shaped 
pieces and tie all together at the low- 
er point with blue baby ribbon. From 
the top it is tied with the same ribbon 
and left long enough to hang it up by. 
Sew the pieces together with a fine 
needle and silk. The diamond is 
transparent celluloid, fastened at the 
four corners. Yellow pad inside, yel- 
low ribbon and bow of same at each 
point. Maple leaf is light red brown, 
with green ribbon; fasten at stem 


and point of leaf; no bow. Acorn is 
brown with red ribbon. Fasten at 
stem and point on bottom. Clover 


leaf is green, red ribbon, fasten at 
stems and bottom of each leaf; a 
small pad in each leaf. The square 
piece is cream, with blue ribbon, fas- 
tened at the four corners with bows. 
Three-cornered piece is blue cellu- 
loid, pink ribbon; fastened at each 
corner with bows. Round piece is 
white, fastened at three places with 
yellow, pink and blue ribbons. Pink 
to hang it by. Hang these in clus- 
ters of either three or five. The rib- 
bons are different lengths, the shortest 
being about four or five inches longer 
than the one above it. These rib- 
bons are all fastened together at the 
top and sewed to a bow. The bow 
is made of all the shades of ribbon. 
Hang a cluster of these ornaments 
from the mantel, picture frames,. or 
in any rooms you wish. They are a 
pretty ornament, and the sachet pow- 
der sheds a delightful odor through 


the room. 
CLARA. 


A BABY’S BED AND BASKET. 








I want to tell you about a very 
dainty baby’s bed and basket that I 
have in mind. The bed is a large 
clothes basket enameled white. It has 
a mattress made of unbleached factory 
filled with shredded corn husks. Take 
the husks from green sweet corn and 
strip them very fine and dry quickly 
and they will all curl up like curled 
hair. Over this another mattress filled 
with wool (cotton batting if-preferred). 
Next a piece of soft oil cloth to keep 
the mattress dry and sweet. Over the 
oil cloth a thin quilt made of outing 
flannel and sheet wadding (this is 
quilted on the machine and neatly 
bound with tape). One would need two 
so they could be changed while being 
laundered. The pillow is sixteen inches 
square and filled with curled hair, 
feathers being too heating. The bed 
is provided with blankets made from 
an old woolen sheet, and a comfort 
made of cheese cloth and wool.’ - 





-or set on a broad stool. 


The toilet basket is a tray that 
came with a water set, on which 
was placed one of the nickle 
handles. Sheet wadding was put 
in the bottom of the tray and 
scented with satchet powder. Over the 
wadding is a doily made of linen, the 
scalloped edges projecting over so as 
to hide the tray entirely. ‘The tray is 
furnished with soap and sponge boxes 
made of celluloid (the boxes being two 
inches square and one and one-quarter 
inches deep, the covers tied on with 
blue baby ribbon and painted with for- 
get-me-nots), a safety pin tray made of 
two clam shells tied with ribbon and 
painted same as boxes, a tiny box of 
ointment, a little brush and comb, a 
water thermometer for testing the tem- 
perature of the bath, and a bottle of 
olive oil for the first bath, also a bottle 
of perfume. When not in use it is cov. 
ered with a doily made of muslin and 
embroidered with forget-me-nots. Such 
a tray is easily handled and by wash- 
ing the doilies it would be all fresh 
and clean again. 

I do not quite agree with Nancy 
Jane about feeding babies, nor yet do 
I think that every mother's milk is 
sufficient, but when it is necessary to 
feed the baby I think the food should 


be as near like nature’s food as can 


be prepared. 

I would like to ask Aunt Em why 
babies must be bandaged to prevent 
rupture? Didn’t the Creator make ba- 
bies as near perfect as other living 
things? If he did, then use a bandage 
only at first for cleanliness. 





I shall be known hereafter as 
Flint. 

Dae, DOLLY. 
DON’T OVERDRESS THE CHIL- 


DREN. 





I, too, greatly enjoy our part of The 
Farmer, and have often thought I 
would like to become a member. 

I want to say a word to mothers 
about dressing the children. Don't 
overdress them; they are so sweet and 





attractive of themselves, Let their 
clothes be neatly and daintily made, 
but not expensive. It seems silly to 
me to dress a child 8 or 10 years ol 
in silks and velvets. I dearly love 
children, and like to see them well 
dressed, but do not want the clothes 
to attract all the attention. Let the 
older ones have the expensive clothes, 
if anyone has them. One who has lost 
the charm of youth can stand the 
silks and velvets. The mother should 
always be the better dressed—it is her 
duty to her children. They will there- 
by have more respect for her. The 
true, loving-hearted girl really enjoys 
seeing mother look well. Said a young 
girl to me recently, “I think mother 
is real stylish looking when dressed 
up; don't you?” 

Now, I do not mean that we farm- 
ers’ wives should wear what we can 
not afford, but we can see to it 
that our’ clothes are made to look 
somewhere near the prevailing style, 
even though they are cheap goods. 

South Lyon. FLORETTA. 


* 





CONTRIBUTED RECIPES, 


Buttermilk Cake.—Two-thirds eup 
sugar, three tablespoons molasses, one 
cup buttermilk, one tablespoon butter, 
one-half teaspoon cinnamon, one tea- 
spoon soda. Stir fairly stiff with flour. 

NIP. 

Molasses Cake or Cookies.—This ree- 
ipe makes either loaf cake, drop cakes 
or cookies according to amount of flour 
used. 

One cup buttermilk, one of molasses, 
one-half cup butter or other shorten- 
ing, one egg, one heaping teaspoon 
soda, and one of ginger. 

a 

Paraffin does not cost much, but it 
will keep jellies, marmalades, etc.., 
from molding. Melt it and pour a lit- 
tle over the tops of the tumblers after 
the contents have become cold. It 
hardens quickly, and may be melted 
and used again next year. 


FLORETTA. 
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Legal Department. 


CONDUCTED BY EARL D. BABST, 
56 Moffat ‘Building, Detroit. 


J. E. M., Kalamazoo, Mich.—Your 
question is not clear—‘“A puts the land 
to wheat and furnishes the grass seed, 
timothy and clover. Can he hold it?” 
We do not know what you mean. 


Cannot Build Seale in Highway.—L. 
F., Mason, Mich.—In building a large 
scale can I set the building partly in 
the highway so as to enable me to 
drive on from the road?—No. You 
have no more right to build your scale 
building on the highway than you 
would have to place your corncrib 
there. 

Statute Governing Charge for Grind- 
ing Wheat.—Subscriber, Bismarck. 
Mich.—What is the law in Michigan 
regulating the tolling, grinding and 
bolting of wheat?—The _ grist-mill 
owner or occupier doing custom work 
for toll must well and sufficiently grind 
the grain brought to his mill for that 
purpose in due time, in the order in 
which it shall be received. The toll 
for grinding and bolting wheat must 
not exceed one-tenth part or for grind- 
ing and not bolting, one-twelfth of the 
whole. The penalty for not properly 
grinding or bolting is $5 in excess of 
the actual damage done. 

Peddlers’ Ticense Waw—Constitu- 
tionality Questioned.—H. C. P., Salem. 
Mich.—Do I have to have a license to 
sell wire mats manufactured by the 
Page Company ?—According to Public 
Enactment, No. 248, session laws of 
1897, you would be required to have a 
license for selling such mats. How- 
ever, this act, though it has not been 
passed upon by the Supreme Court, 
has been thought to be unconstitution- 
al, and we have received so many in- 
quiries regarding it that we have re 
quested a special opinion from the at- 
torney-general regarding its construc- 
tion and constitutionality, which we 
hope to be able to publish next week. 

Domicile of Child is that of its Par- 
ents—Non-resident school pupils must 
pay tuition—Subscriber, Evart, Mich. 
—Can a school board charge tuition for 
children who come to stay in a district 
during the school term, with relatives, 
but whose parents live outside the dis- 
trict and pay no school tax in it?—The 
childrens’ place of residence in such a 
case would be held to be the same as 
that of their parents and, being non- 
residents of the district, tuition might 
be charged. It seems clear that the 
children are in the district for the pur- 
pose of going to school rather than for 
the purpose of working for their board, 
and should pay for the school priv- 
ileges enjoyed. 

Protection of Muskrats—R. M., 
North Farmington, Mich.—Is there any 
law against catching or killing minks, 
skunks, raccoons or muskrats in Michi- 
gan?—The Michigan game laws make 
no protection for minks, skunks or 
raccoons. It is, however, unlawful to 
kill, destroy or take muskrats within 
the limits of the marshes bordering 
on the waters of Lake Erie, Detroit 
river, River St. Ciair, Lake St. Clair, 
Lake Huron and Lake Michigan be- 
tween April 1st ard December Ist, or 
to destroy any muskrat house in said 
marshes. But where there is danger 
of muskrats doing injury to public or 
private property they may be then 
killed without infringing this statute. 

Sale of Tobacco to Minors—Penalty. 
—Subscriber, Coomer, Mich.—Please 
give, through The Michigan Farmer, 
the text of the law regarding the sale 
of tobacco to minors.—‘It shall not be 
lawful for any person by himself, his 
clerk or agent, to sell, give or furnish 
any cigar, cigarette, cheroot, chewing 
or smoking tobacco, or tobacco in any 
form whatsoever, to any minor under 
seventeen years of age, unless upon 
the written order of the parent or 
guardian of said minor.” Howell’s 
Statutes, Sec. 9122, ec. The penalty for 
violation of this statute is a fine of 
not less than five nor more than fifty 
dollars or imprisonment in the county 
jail for not less than ten nor more 
than thirty days or both. 

General Banking Law.—A. B. C., 
Fenton, Mich.—If a person deposits 
money in a State bank can the bank 
fail and the depositor lose his money? 
What is the State banking law?—The 
present State banking laws were en- 
acted in 1887 and are intended to 
throw every possible protection and 
safeguard around the depositor. These 
statutes (Howell's Statutes, 3208.a- 
$208.g¢.5) provide for the maintaining 








of a 15 per cent reserve and also for 
the character of the investment of the 
balance of the depositors’ money. 
Stockholders are further liable to the 
amount of the par value of their stock, 
in addition te the stock itself, and 
banks are regularly examined. But in 
spite of all these and many more pro- 
visions for safety a bank may fail, in 
which case a receiver is appointed, 
who realizes what he can from the as- 
sets and pays the depositors pro rata. 


Che 


Values have ruled weak and lower since 
our last report, and the situation is ccr- 
tainly a peculiar one. The statistical sit- 
uation is strong, but the great rapidity 
with which the crop has come forwar? 
has created a weak feeling among dealers 
and speculators, and no one cares to risk 
any money on the future of che market. - 
The %c mark is again the top of the 
market, and generally a reaction has set 
in when that point has been reached. It 
hardly looks as if it will ‘his time. The 
close on Thursday, however, showed more 
firmness. ; 

The following table exhibits the da‘ly 
closing sales of spot wheat in this mar- 
ket from November 10 to December 2, in- - 








arkets. 
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No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
White. Red Red. 
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4, 
The following is a record of the closing 
prices on the various deals in futures 
each day during the week: 


Dec. May. 
EES: dtp sneneahssaghotensesther 93% 955% 
0S a ere 92 93% 
OS ae ee 914 927% 
RS ee a 90% 9314 
bh eS oe en 90 927% 
RMNINEED, ad pwsaudnacorchkevnasse 89% 91 
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The visible supply of wheat on Saturday 
last in the United States and Canada was 
33,656,000 bu, as compared with 32,708,000 
bu. the previous week, and 58,914,000 bu. 
at the corresponding date last year. The 
increase for the week was 948, iu. 

The specia] cause of the dullness in the 
wheat market and of conditions disap- 
pointing to dealers is the ease with which 
exporters, have been able to secure what 
they needed, at all times, to supply the 
consumptive demands of importing coun- 
tries. Early in the season it was recog- 
nized that the Russian crop was short, 
and that the spring wheat crop of the 
northwest was also under expectations, 
and, while the winter wheat crop of this 
country was larger than expected, it did 
not equal the decrease in yield in other 
places, both here und broad. In the 
face of all these claims of shortage in 
production, the markets have been sup- 
plied with al] the grain and flour that 
exporters could dispose of. Instead of 
the stocks in Europe running down, as it 
was feared they would, and of the 
ocean supplies becoming less, they were 
increased by the remarkable free offer- 
ings from exporting countries.—North- 
western Miller. 

‘Australia usually requires equal to 40,- 
000,000 or 50,000,000 bu. Hungarian flour and 
wheat. As the Hungarian crop this year 
*s 103,000,000 bu, or 50,000,000 bu less than 
the average of the five preceding years, 
America and other exporting countries 
will have to make up the deficit. Aus- 
tria has been importing wheat from Am- 
erica since August, despite the import 
“= of nearly 2c per bu. : 

The London Times Buenos Ayres cable 
says: “Damage to crops from frost has 
been overestimated. Expect that 37,500,- 
000 bu will be available for export.” 

An unofficial estimate places the wheat 
yield of New South Wales at 11,000,000 bu, 
and it is anticipated the exportable sur- 
plus of wheat from Australasia will be 
5,000,000 bu. 

No shipments of wheat made from Ar- 
gentina last week. Shipments for the 
corresponding week in 1896 were 16,000 bu. 

The Liverpool Corn Trade News cable’ 
says: ‘“‘There is renewed talk of the re- 
duction of the import duties on wheat 
in France. Rostoff is again icebound, Ar-, 
rivals of wheat in the United Kingdom! 
during the past week have been lighter, | 
amounting to ahout 3,000,000 bu.” ; 


DAIRY PRODUCTS, 
BUTTER. 

Our local market has lost some of its 
strength through increased receipts, and 
it is more difficult to get outside figures 
than a week ago. It is apparent, from the 
receipts of fresh made butter, that win-. 
ter dairying has greatly increased in the: 
last three years. Quotations by commis- 
sion men and dealers are as follows: 
Creamery, 22@23c; fancy dairy, 18@19c; fair 
to good, 15@lic; low grades, 9@10c per Ib. 
Present values probably represent the 
range of prices which will average during 
the winter months. There may be some 
decline or an advance, but the changes 
will probably be slight. At Chicago the 
market shows some improvement for the 
week, and we note a better demand at # 
slightly higher prices for fancy creamery 
since our last report. Since the advance, 
however, dealers are buying less freely, 
evidently looking for prices to weaken. 
Quotations in that market on Thursday 


, | Straights .... 








were as follows: Creamery, extras, 23c; 


firsts, 2@2lc; seconds, 15@i7c; June 
creameries, 18@19c. Dairies, extras, 19c; 
firsts, 16@18c; seconds, 12@13c.. Packing 
stock, 11@12c; roll, 12@14c. The New York 
market is quiet and steady, with a good 
trade, and quotations firm at current quo- 
tations. Receipts and demand seem pretty 
evenly balanced, and the trade seems to 
expect present conditions to _confinue. 
Quotations in that market on Wednesday 
were as follows: Creamery, western, ex- 
tra, per Ib, 23c; do state, extra, 22c: do 
thirds to firsts, 14@21c; creamery, June 
extra, 20%c; do seconds to firsts, 16@19c; 
state dairy tubs, 12@20c; do firkins, 15@ 
18c: western imitation creamery, 12@17c; 
June factory, 11%4@13%c; do fresh factory, 
10@12%c, - 

At the Utica board on Monday creamery 
sold at a range of 19@20c per Ib, with 2ic 
paid for fancy qualitv. 

At Little Falls on Monday but little but- 
ter was offered. No creamery was on sale, 
and 28 packages of dairy sold at a range 
of 18@19c per lb, the bulk at 18c. 

CHEESE. 

The cheese markets of the country are 

not in good shape, but now that factories 


Sept., 9@9%0; large colored Sept., 84@ 


| 8c; part skims, : 
4, At Liverpool the finest white and col- 


ored American cheese is quoted at 43s per 
cwt of 112 lbs, the same nrice as quoted 
a week ago. 





DETROIT PRODUCE MARKET. 


Detroit, December 2, 1897. 
FLOUR.—Quotations on jobbers’ lots in 
barrels are as follows: 
sich: cine Ss -$5.00 
CHOATE 2000055 bAeaee ebee 
Patent Michigan .......... 
TOW STOADS oocsccccccccacnes 










Cream corn meal ...... eT ee a” 
CORN.—The visible supply of this grain 
on Saturday last in the United States and 
Canada was 42,058,000 bu, as compared 
with 43,341,000 bu the previous week, and 
18,228,000 bu at the corresponding date in 
1896. Quotations in this market are as 
follows: No 2, :26c; No 3, 2644c per bu. 

OATS.—The visible supply of this grain 
in the United States and Canada on Sat- 
urday last was 15,261,000 bu, as compared 
with 15,514,000 bu the previous week, and 
12,474,000 bu at the corresponding date in 
1896. . Quotaticns in this market are as 
fellows: No 2 white, 24%c; No 3 white, 
2444c per bu. 

RYE.—The visible supply of this grain 
in the United States and Canada on Sat- 
urday last was 3,595,000 bu, as compared 
with 3,565,000 bu the previous week, and 
2,559,000 bu at the corresponding date in 
1896. Quotations in this market are 46%4c 
for No 2, with light demand. 

BARLEY.—The visible supply of this 
grain in the United States and Canada 
on Saturday last was 5,891,000 bu, as com- 
pared with 4,631,000 bu the previous weck, 
and 3,557,000 bu at the corresponding date 
in 1896. Quoted at 75@85c per 100 Ibs. 

FEED.—Jobbing quotations on carload 
lots are as follows: Bran and coarse 
middlings, $11; fine middlings, $12; cracked 
corn, $12; coarse cornmeal, $11; corn and 
oat chop, $10 per ton. 

CLOVERSEED.—Prime _ spot, $3.17%; 
January delivery at $3.20; March, $3.25; No 
2 quoted at $2.75@3 per bu; Alsike, $4.25. 

BUTTER.—Quoted as follows by deal- 
ers: Creamery, 22@23c; fancy dairy, 18@ 
19c; good dairy, 15@i7c; low grades, 9@10c 


per lb. 

CHEESE.—Selling at 10@llc for fair to 
best full creams. 

EGGS.—Fresn receipts, 17@18c; storage, 
13@13%c per doz. 
: _— .—Selling at 90@95c per bu in car- 
ots. 
CABBAGES.—Quoted at $8.50@4 per ton. 

POTATOES.—Good Michigan stock sell- 
ing at 56@58c per bu in carload lots; in 
small lots 60c is paid. Market firm. At. 
Cleveland fancy white are quoted at 60@ 
65c per bu; choice, 55@60c; in carloads, 48@ 
55c per bu. 

— S.—Michigan are quoted at 50@60c 
per bu. 

HONEY.—Comb, new, quoted at 9@10c; 
fancy white, 11@12c per lb. 

POULTRY.—Quoted as follows: Dressed 
chickens, 6@6%c; dressed turkeys, 8@9c; 
dressed ducks, 7@8c; dressed geese, 7c per 
Ib. Live poultry about 1c per Ib lower. 

QUINCES.—Quoted at 50c per bu. 

RUTABAGAS.—2c per bu. 

CRANBERRIES.—Quoted at $8@9 per 


bl. 
APPLES.—Good fruit selling as follows, 
poe — “Sosa: —- $2@2.50; Spy 
an aldwin, .20; Wine, $3.75; Snow, $4 
2 eennigees 

TS.—Evaporated apples, 
84@9c; evaporated peaches, 8@9c; “Trad 
apples, 544@6c per Ib. 

GAME.—Selling at the following range 
of prices: Venison carcasses, 7c; saddles, 
104ec per lb; jack snipe, $1.50 per doz; gold- 
en plover, $1.50 per doz; ducks, per pair, 
canvasbacks, $1@1.50; mallards, 60c ; 
redheads, goog bluebills, 2c; widgeon 
and pintails, 25c; wild geese, 50c each; rab- 
bits, 20@25c per pair; fox squirrels, Tc@$1 
per doz; béar, 10c per lb for carcasses, 

PROVISIONS.—Quotations in this mar- 
ket are as follows: Mess pork, $9.25 per 
bbl; short cut meats, $11; short clear, $10; 
compound lard, 44c; family lard, 4%c; ket- 
tle lard, 5%c; smoked hams, 8%4@8c; ba- 
con, 9@9%c; shoulders, 5%c; picnic hams, 
THe: extra mess beef, $8.75; plate beef, 


HIDES.—Market firm. Latest quota- 
tions are as follows: -No 1 green, 74c;. 
No 1 cured, 9¢; No 2 green, 6c; No 3 
cured, 8c; No 1 cured calf, 10%@lic; No 


2 cured calf, 9@9%c; No 1 green ca) : 
No 2 green calf, Tie per lb; rao Rad 
as to wool, ; Shearings, 20@35c, 4 
HAY.—Baled quoted as follows: Best 
timothy in car lots, $8. p 
2 timothy, $7.50@8. Baled straw—Wheat 
and oats, $4 per ton; rye straw, $5 per ton 
COFFEE—Revised quotations are as fol- 
lows: Roasted Rio, ordinary 9c, fair lle; 
Santos, good 14c, choice 18c; Maracaibo, 
20@25c; Java, 26@30c; Mocha, : ; 
OILS.—Raw linseed, 37c; boiled linseed 
39e per gal, less 1c for cash in ten days: 
extra lard oil, 40c; No 1 lard oil, 30c; water 
white kerosene, 8\%e; fancy grade, 1l%c; 
ge a ore Frweline, 7c; turpen- 
q per gal in lots; - 
as rin a= gal. oe 
ARE.—Latest quotation 
follows: Wire nails, $1.70; steel cut matey 
$1.65 per cwt, new card; axes, single bit’ 
bronze, $5; double bit, bronze, $8.50; single 
bit, solid steel, $6; double bit, solid steel 
$9.50 per doz; bar iron, $1.40; carriage 
bolts, 7% per cent off list; tire bolts 70 
and 10 per cent off list; painted barbed 
wire, $1.75; galvanized do, $2.05 per cwt; 
single and double strength glass, 60 and 5 
per cent off list; sheet iron, No. 24, $2.50 
per cwt; galvanized, 75 and 16 per cent 
off list; No 1 annealed wire, $1.55 rates, 
oe 


DETROIT LIVE STOCK MARKET. 
Michigan Central Stock Yards, 


December 2, 1897. 

e —" CATTLE. 

eceipts ursday, 446, as compared 
with 425 one week ago. Quality avernced 
about the same as for the last few weeks, 
Market opened active; good handy butch- 
ers strong to 10c higher; stockers and 
common butchers unchanged. The high- 
est price to-day was $4.50 for 3 good butch- 
er steers av 1,156 lbs, and $4.15 for 3 heifers 
av 1,033 lbs, but the bulk changed hands 
at prices ranging from $8.10 to $3.85; old 
thin cows and common butchers, $2 to $3; 
bulls, fair to good butchers, $2.75 to $3.25; 
light to fair, $2.50 to $2.65; feeders and 
stockers, $3 to $4. Veal calves—Receipts, 
102; one week ago, 93; active at $5 to $6 
per 100 lbs. Milch cows and springers in 
good demand at $30 to $55; sales mostly at 
$35 to $45. 

Powers sold Black 8 fat heifers av 1,038 
at $4.15, 3 do av 793 at $3.75, 2 common 
butcher cows av 9%0 at $2.35 and a bull 
weighing 1,120 at $2.75, also 2 steers to Sul- 
livan av 1,100 at $4.10, 

Bunnell sold Mich Reef Co 6 common 
butcher cows av 973 at $2.50, 2 fat cows av 
1,155 at $3, 2 oxen av 1,565 at $3, 2 (steer and 
heifer) av 88 at $3.85 and a heifer weigh- 
ing 530 at $2.25. 

Sharp sold same 7 mixed butchers av 972 
at $3.10. 

Stevens sold same a fat cow weighing 
1,330 at $3.40 and a fat bull weighing 970 
— $3.10. 2 

eason sold same 12 mixed butchers av 
973 at $3.50. " 

Ackley sold Black 3 fat steers av 1,156 at 
$4.50, 6 mixed butchers av 1,080 at $3.50 and 
5 cows av od o $2.60. 

Sprague sold Magee 6 mixed butchers av 
918 at $3.45. 

Hawley sold Bussell 3 fat steers av 896 


at $4. 

E Miller sold Moore 2 bulls av 430 at 
$3.15, 10 mixed butchers to Marx av 762 at 
$3.25 and 2 cows av 1,075 ai $3, 

Ted Bresnahan sold Magee 7 cows av 
1,110 at $2.75. 

Ansty sold Caplis & Co 3 cows av 1,020 
. #. Yo a steer to Sullivan weighing 680 
at $3.25. 

Joe McMullen sold Mich Beef Co 19 
mixed butchers av 891 at $3.50 and 2 do av 
825 at $3. 

Lamoraux sold same 2 steers av 730 at 





Winslow sold Magee 4 common butcher 
cows av 1,015 at $2.30, and 1 do weighing 
860 at $2, 3 bulls to Mich Beef Co av 1,093 
at $3, and 2 heifers av 735 at $3.25. 

Roe & Holmes sold Robinson 6 mixed 
butchers av 880 at $2.75, 2 bulls av 1,260 at 
$3, 15 steers and heifers av 753 at $3.80, and 
4 do av 662 at $3.80, 11 mixed butchers to 
Cook & Fry av 845 at $3.10, and 8 do av 
756 at $3.10; also 10 feeders to Sullivan av 
760 at $3.65. 

Spicer & Merritt sold Magee 4 heifers av 
650 at $3.50, 2 do to Mich Beef Co av 810 
at $3.85, and 2 (cow and bull) av 1,115 at 
$3.10, 5 stockers to Gill av 660 at $3.50, and 
3 do av 520 at $3.25. 

Hawley sold Kammen 2 fair butcher 
cows av 1,175 at $2.80. 

Thorburn sold Schleck 7 steers av 650 at 


Watson sold Heckler 4 stockers av 552 at 
Hawley sold Gill 5 stockers av 648 at 


Stoll sold Sullivan a fat heifer weighing 
at $4, and 6 stockers to Gill av 608 at 


Sweet sold Mich Beef Co 4 mixed butch- 
ers av 957 at $3.50. 
Reason sold same 5 common butcher 
cows av 1,110 at $2.50. 
SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


Receipts Thursday, 881; one week ago, 
748; of fair average butcher quality. Mar- 
ket active and strong to 10c higher. All 
sold early, closing firm. Range of prices: 
Good lambs, $5 to $5.30; light to good, $4.50 
to $4.90; good mixed lots, $4.50 to $4.75; fair 
to _ mixed butchers, $3.35 to $4.50; culls 
and common, $2.50 to $3.25. 

aoe sold Mich Beef Co 72 mixed av 7 
at $4.75. 

Stevens sold Ellis 18 mixed av 8 at $3.90. 

Bunnell sold Hammond, S & Co 52 mixed 
av 72 at $4.40. 

Le aie sold Monaghan 45 lambs av 8 
at $5. . 

Prucha sold Mich Beef Co 33 lambs av 
<4 $f $5, and 13. common butchers av 8 
a le 

Lomason sold Monaghan 20 mixed butch- 
ers av 93 at $3.25. 

Spicer & M sold Young 18 lambs av 86 
at $5.30, 88 do to Mich Beef Co av 69 at $, 
11 mixed butchers av 93 at $4, and 7 culls 
av 75 at $3. ; 

Roe & Holmes sold Monaghan 28 mixed 
av 74 at $3.75. 

Sutton sold same 20 mixed av 88 at $3.15. 
Gorton sold Fitzpatrick 31 lambs av 86 at 


Belhimer sold Mich Beef Co 24 mixed av 
at 


60. 
-Roe & Holmes sold Monaghan 62 lambs 
av 63 at $4.7%, 35.do to Hammond, S & Co 
av 8 at $5.10, and 35 mixed to Sullivan 
Beef Co av 94 at $3.60, 
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Hofferd sold Mich Beef Co 3 lambs av 
99 at $5.30. 
HOGS, 


Receipts Thursday, 9,347; one week ago, 
8,455. Market opened slow and lower, later 
trade was fairly active at prices 6 te 7c 
lower than prices paid last Friday. Range, 
$3.30 to $3.3734, bulk at $3.85; stags, 1-3 off; 
roughs, $2.75 to $3, closing weak. Several 
loads shipped through in first hands; pigs, 


$3.40 to $3.50. 
J Stephens sold Parker, Webb & Co 89 
av 223 at $3.35. 
Lewis sold same 81 av 185 at $8.30, 
Hawley sold same 121 av 184 at $3.35 


Lamoreaux sold same 103 av 205 at $3.35. . 


Adams sold same 171 av 179 at $3.35. 

Nicol sold same 99 av 187 at $3.35. 

McHugh sold same 151 av 204, and 23 av 
19 at $3.35. 

Bergen sold same 78 av 192 at $3.35. 

Sutton sold same 133 av 1 at $3.35. 

Roe & Holmes sold same 57 av 47, and 
79 av 200 at $3.35. 

Spicer & M sold same 74 av 200 at $3.35. 

Stevens & H sold same 6 a@v 172 at $3.35. 

Knapp sold same 129 av 180 at $3.35. 

Roe & Holmes sold same 127 av 172, 70 
av 223, and 144 av 208 at $3.35. 

Pickering sold Hammond, S & Co 21 av 
224 at $3.35. 

Mayer sold same 137 av 187 at $3.35. 

Glenn sqld same 139 av 205 at $3.35. 

Ackley sold same 47 av 218 at $3.35. 

Dennis sold same 83 av 189 at $3.35. 

Aldrich & H sold same 138 av 195 at $3.35. 

Thompson soid same 75 av 216 at $3.35. 

yg sold same 73 av 19%, and 66 av 172 
at $3.35. 

Mead sold same 79 av 189 at $3.35. 

Joe McMullen sold same 161 av 182, 140 
av 181, and 148 av 187 at $3.374%4. 

Lamoreaux & L.sold same 68 av 217 at 


35. 
Orten sold same 120 av 183 at $3.35. 
Ansty sold Sullivan 120 av 165 at $3.35, 
and 11 av 275 at $8.35. 
sharp sold same 83 av 162 at $3.35. 
Clark & B soid same 61 av 192 at $3.35. 
Hawley sold same 659 av 155 at $3.35. 
Lamoreaux soid same gs av 145 at $3.35. 
Joyce sold same 7 av 1sl at 9.35. 
‘yhompson sold same 179 av 174 at $3.35. 
Gordon sold same 112 av 10d at $4.30. 
Laboe sold same 79 av 144 at $3.30. 
Sprague sold same 66 av 182 at $3.35. 
Miller sola same 167 av 164 at $3.35. 
Bishop & C sold same 167 av 164 at $3.35. 
Dillon sold same 63 av 200 at $3.35. 
Taggart sold same 162 av 175 at $3.35, and 
75 av 141 at $3.35. 
Harrison & P sold same 109 av 168 at 


$3.35. 
Nott sold same 43 av 181 at $3.35. 
Clark & B sold’same 58 av 150, and 15 av 

250 at $3.35. ’ 
Watson sold same 78 av 139 at $3.3242. 
Pinkney sold Farnum 71 av 172 at $3.25. 
Stoll sold R S Webb 99 av 170 at $3.35. 
Reason sold same 86 av 172 at $3.35. 





Friday, Dec. 3, 1897. 
CATTLE, . 
Receipts Friday, 174; one week ago, 153; 
mostly common to fair mixed butchers. 
Market fairly active and steady. Veal 
calves and milch_cows unchanged, 
Johnston solid Caplis & Co 15 mixed 
butchers av 771 at $3.40, 2 common butcher 
cows to Black av 1,100 at $2.50, and 6 
mixed stockers to Suinvan av 500 at $3. 
Spicer & M sold Gill 2 stockers av 715 


t $3.00, 
Haley soid Caplis & Co 9 mixed butchers 
av 796 at $3.25. 
White sold same 2 cows av 1,000 at $3, 
and 12 mixed butchers av 812 at $3.60. 
Roe & Holmes sold Mich Beet Co 4 bulls 
av 1,740 at $3.50, 
Vanbuskirk sold Sullivan 4 feeders av 
742 at $3.65, and 2 cows to Black av 935 at 


a 


$3.00. 
. kiine sold Black 7 mixed butchers av 
827 at $3.50, and a cow weighing 1,0lv at 


Roe & Holmes sold Kammen 6 mixed 
yg av 698 at $3.00, and 3 cows av 960 
at $2.50, 

Webster & B sold Black 26 mixed butch- 
ers av 828 at $3.40 and 3 do av 803 at $2.75. 

Roberts & Spencer sold Mich Beef Co 5 
FA av 1,070 at $3, and a canner weighing 


at $2. 
Stoll & C sold Caplis & Co 2 cows av 940 

at $2.65, 
Lingeman sold Kammen 4 cows av 1,030 


at $3. 

Haley sold Schlecher 16 mixed butchers 
av 604 at $3.10, and a fat buil weighing 
1,130 at $3.25; also 3 builg to Regan av 723 
at $2.70. - 

Luckie sold Regan 5 mixed butchers av 
728 at $3.35. 

Roe & siolmes sold Robinson 3 heifers 
av 76 at $3.70, 3 fat cows av 1,010 at $3.38, 
and 2 do av 915 at $3, 4 bulis to Regan av 
917 at $2.85, 4 mixea butcners to Biack av 
717 at. $3.40, 8 Go av 740 at $3.40, a fat cow 
weighing 1,130 at $3, and Z do av 98d at $3. 

a Sullivan 24 mixed stuckers av 

J at $3,50, 

Weeks sold Mich Beef Co 2 cows av 990 
at $2.65, and 2 stockers av 685 at $3.50, 

Roe & Holmes sold Sullivan iv teeders 
av 7 at $3./0 and 3 mixed av 684 at $3.20, 
a@ fat cow to Kammen weighing 1, ar 
$3 and a steer weigh.ng sw at $4 and 3 
mixed butchers av 6 at $3, a bull to 
Mich Beef Co weighing 1,580 at $3.25 ana 
2 (steer and heifer) av 1,035 at $3.80. 

SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


Receipts Friday, 315; one week ago, 316. 
Market active and unchanged from above 
quotations. 

Thompson sold Mich Beef Co 28 lambs 
av 49 at $4.25 and 11 common butchers av 


at $3.00, 

Robb sold Fitzpatrick 41 mixed butch- 
ers av 71 at $3.80. 

Spicer & M sold McIntyre 28 lambs av 70 
at $.00 and 12 sheep to Fitzpatrick av 87 
at $3.75. 

Leach sold Sullivan Beef Co 26 mixed 
butchers av 79 at $3.40. 

Storal sold Robinson 31 lambs av 63 at 
$4,26 and 13 common av 67 at $8. 

Roe & Holmes sold Fitzpatrick 37 lambs 
av 63 at $4.85. 

Weeks sold Mich Beef Co 88 lambs av 76 
at $.10 and 24 sheep av 111 at $4.00. 

Johnston sold same 13 lambs av 71 at $5 
and 6 culls av 111 at $3.00. 

Spicer & M sold Fitzpatrick 17 lambs 
av 71 at $5.25. 

& Holmes sold. Robinson 36 most 
lambs av 61 at $4.50, 14 lambs av 76 at $6.00 
and 6 fat sheep av 133 at $4.00. 

Haley sold Hiser 18 lambs av 96 at $6.15. 


” HOGS. 
eceipts Friday, 6,811; one week a: 0, 
8,369; for the week, 15,158; with 25 pol 
unload, making the largest receipts on 
record. Market fairly active at prices 
averaging 6c below yesterday’s closing. 
Range, $3.27% to $3.35, bulk at $3.30; cles- 
ing weak. About 15 cars shipped through 
in first hands for want of yard room. 
O’Conner sold Sullivan 89 av 144 at $3.30. 
Purdy sold same 72 av 162 at $3.2714. 
or ad -~ — S = 149 at $3.2714. 
picer so arker, W | 
av 189 at $3.30. laine dena 
Allen sold same 149 av 195 at $3.2714. 
Devine & J sold same 66 av 197 at $3.30. 
Guthard sold same 116 av 216 at $3.30. 
Harger sold same 88 av 230 at $3.30, 
Brown sold same 41 av 191, 102 at 227 and 
92 av 192 at $3.30. 
Leach sold same 117 av 208 at $3.30. 
Thompson sold game 36 av 174 at $3.35. 
Leach sold same 75 av 196 at $3.30. 
— & Co sold Ramsey 92 av 170 at 


Robb sold same 137 av 192 at $3.30. 

Parsens & Hobart sold Hammond, S & 
Co 124 av 212, 120 av 184 and 68 av 194 at 
$3.32%%. 

Roe & Holmes sold same 34 av 210, 6) 
av 196 and 9% av 204 at $3.30. 

Underwood sold same 80 av 236 at $3.35. 

McMullen sold same 69 av 198, 121 av 196 
and 11d av 191 at $3.32. 

Hauser sold same 133 av 175 at $3.30. 

Roberts & S sold same 76 av 212 at $3.32%. 

Howe sold same 71 av 172 at $3.30. 

La Duke sold same 33 av 222 at $3.35. 

Hauser sold same 148 av 215 at $3.3214. 

Bullen soid same 80 av 238 at $3.30. 

F W Horner sold same 83 av 28 at 


324. 
Luckie sold same 161 av 166 and 47 av 
184 at $3.2714. a ee 





OUR BUFFALO LETTER. 


East Buffalo, December 2, 1897. 

Cattle—Receipts of cattle on Monday 
last were 5,510, as compared with 4,928 the 
same day the previous week, and ship- 
ments were 3,970, as compared with 8,000 
for the same day the previous week. The 
lighter receipts on Monday had a good 
effect upon the market, and all classes 
ruled firm, with prime heavy steers and 
good butchers’ cattle active and higher. 
Heavy steers, especially if coarse, were 
slow of sale, but prices held up well. All 


offered were taken, and the close was 
firm. Stockers and feeders were in light 
supply, and good ones were firm, while 
poor and common ones were qviet and 
slow. About all on sale were taken. 
Milch cows were active and firm, as were 
veal calves. The range of prices showed 
little change on all classes from those 
ruling the previous Monday. Since Mon- 
day the market hag been quiet, and but 
little change has taken piace in prices. 

Quotations at the close on Wednesday 
were as follows: Export and Shipping 
Steers.—Prime to extra choice finished 
steers, 1,400 to 1,475 lbs, $4.35@5; prime to 
choice steers, 1,200 to 1,400 lbs, $4.65@4.30; 
good to choice fat steers, 1,200 Lo 1,400 ibs, 
$4.50@4.65; good to choice fat smooth 
steers, 1,100 to 1,200 lbs, $4.35@4.43; green 
coarse and rough fat steers, 1,000 to 1,300 
lbs, $3.75@4.30. ssutchers’ Native Cattle.— 
Fat smooth dry fed steers, 1,050 to 1,160 
ibs, $4.30@4.50; fat smooth dry fed light 
steers, 9w to 1,000 ibs, $4.20@4.25; green 
steers, thin to half fattened, 1,000 to 1,400 
lbs, $3.65@4.15; tair to good steers, 90 to 
1,000 lbs, $3.75@4.20; choice smooth fat heitf- 
ers, $4@4.35; tair to gocd fat heifers, $3.00 
3.9; light thin half tat heifers, $3.20@3.40; 
good smooth weil fattened butcher cows, 
$8.00@3.75; fair to good butchers cows, $2.80 
@3.%. Native Stockers and leeders, Bulls 
and Oxen.—Feeding steers, good style 
weight and extra quality, $3.80q@4.15; Leed- 
ing steers, common to only fair quaiity, 
$5.d0W@3.69; good quality yearling sLOCK 
steers, $3.50@3.80; stock heifers, common to 
choice, $2.76@3; export weight buils, fat 
and smooth, $3.00@3.85; good fat simooth 
butchers’ buils, $3.26@3.49; tair to good 
sausage bulls, $2.75@3.25; thin, old and 
common buils, $2.50@2.70; stock bulls, $2.25 
@3; tat smooth young oxen, to good lots 
ht for export, $4@4.40; fair to fairly goou 
partly tattened young oxen, $3.20@3.90; ola 
common and puoor oxen, $2.20@3. Mulkers 
and Springers.—Milkers, strictly fancy, 
$43@600; muikers, good to choice, $4U@40; 
milkers, tair to good, $30@38; milkers, poor 
to tair, $20@25; springers, strictiy 
fancy, $4@5v;. springers, tair to good 
quality, $30@42; common milkers and 
springers, $14@30. Veal Calves.—Choice to 
extra, $6,50@7; good to choice, $6.15@6.25; 
commor. to fair, $5.20@6; heavy fed and 
buttermilk calves as to quality, $3.75@4.50; 
grass calves, $5@3.50. 

‘thursday the market was quiet and un- 
changed. 

Sheep and Lambs.—Receipts, Monday, 
were 13,000, as compared with 20,400 the 
previous Monday; shipments were 9,000, 
as compared with 10,200 same day the pre- 
vious week. With moderate receipts the 
market ruled active and strong, with 
lambs 10@lic higher, and sheep and year- 
lings strong at prices ruling at the close 
of the week. A few selected bunches of 
lambs sold at $6.10@6.15 to the city trade, 
but the big end of the good and best of 
the lambs of 75 lbs up sold at $5.90@6, 
mostly $6, with the fair to good lots, $5.60 
@5.80; culls and common, $4.90@5.50. Good 
to choice handy sheep, sold at $4.25@4.60; 
fancy wether lots, $4.70@4.80; yearlings, 
$4.75@5 for best; common to fair yearlings, 
$4.25@4.50; culls to fair sheep, Since 
Monday values have declined on lambs 
under liberal receipts, while sheep and 
good yearlings have been in fair supply 
and held about steady. Quotations at the 
close on Wednesday were as follows: Na- 
tive Lambs.—Choice to fancy native 
lambs, 75 to 80 lbs average, $.75@5.90; fair 
to good native lambs, $5.50@5.65; culls and 
common spring lambs, $4.50@5.40; good to 
extra feeding lambs, $5.25@5.60; good to 
choice native yearling lambs, $4.80@5; 
common to fairly good yearlings, $4.50@ 
4.75; common skinny cull lambs, $4.50@4.75. 
Native Sheep.—Prime to fancy wethers, 
$4.66@4.85; good to fancy handy sheep, $4.25 
@4.50; common to fair, 3$3.75@4; culls and 
common, $3@3.7. 

Thursday the market ruled slow, 10 to 








l5c lower; top lambs, $5.70@5.80; culls and 
common, $4.50@5.25; good mixed to best 
wether sheep, $4.25@4.75; yearlings, $4.75@ 
4.85; culls to fair butchers, $2.75@3.00. 

Hogs.—Receipts of hogs on Monday last 
were 36,960, as compared with 31,542 for 
the same day the previous week; and 
shipments were 21,850, as compared with 
29,950 for the same day the previous week. 
The market opened slow on Monday, 
firmed up towards noon, but closed easy 
at a range somewhat lower than the pre- 
vious week. On all weights but pigs $3.55 
was the ruling price, a few choice me- 
diums bringing $3.60, and pigs ranging 
from $3.60@3.70. The quality of the offer- 
ings was generally good. The market 
elosed easy with a few left over unsold. 
Since Monday receipts have been liberal, 
and the tendency has been toward a de- 
cline. Sales on Wednesday were generally 
at a shade lower range, and closing quo- 
tations were as follows: Good to choice 
light medium grades, 165 to 190 Ibs, $3.524%@ 
3.55; choice and selected yorkers, 135 to 160 
lbs, $3.65; mixed packing grades, 180 to 200 
lbs, $3.52%@3.5); fair to best medium 
weight, 210 to 260 lbs, $3.52%4@3.55; good to 
prime heavy hogs of 270 to 300 lbs, $3.52%@ 
3.55; fair to good dairy fed grades, ends 
and grassy hogs, $3.35@3.45; roughs, com- 
mon to good, $3.10@3.20; stags, common to 
good, $2.75@3; pigs, light, 105 to 120 lbs, 
good to prime corn fed lots, $3.55@3.00; 
pigs, whin to fair light weights, 75 to 100 
Ibs, $3.45@3.50; pigs, skips and common 
light and undesirable, $3.25@3.40. ; 

‘thursday the market Was active and 
shade stronger; yorkers, $3.00W3.0744; buik, 
$3.5742; mixed mediums and heavy, 93.d0w 
3.5744; pigs, $3.59@3.60, 





CHICAGO. 

Union Stock Yards, Dec, 2, 1897. 
__Cattle—Receipts for last week were 40,- 
503 head, as compared with 56,643 the pre- 
vious week and 42,39) for the correspend- 
ing week in 18%. Tne week opened with 
business fairly active, and prices rather 
Stronger than at the close of last week. 
Tep prices were $05.85 for the best and 
$4.50@4.90 for plain to good dressed beef 
and export steers. All kinds of butchers’ 
stock, and especially prime fat cows and 
heifers, sold higher than at the close of 
last week, and canners were quoted luc 
higher. ‘There was a large number of 
buyers of feeders on the market, but they 
were holding back, suying they thought 
they could not pay the prices asked, but 
whenever a trade was made the prices 
showed up as high, if not bigher, than 
last week. Only a few veal calves were 
on the markei, and they sold at strong 
prices. Up to the close on bon grmen | 
receipts this week have been 47,831 head, 
as compared with 32,846 for same days last 
week, Since Monday the market has been 
dull and slow, and values have been tend- 
ing downward. Wednesday choice Christ- 
mas steers sold at a range of $3.20@5.50, 
but the quality had to be extra good, the 
bulk of the saies ranging between $4.75@ 
5.05; and ordinary to good steers at $3.90 
@4.70; butchers’ stock sold at $3.00@4.25 for 
iat cows and heifers; stockers ranged 
trom $3.50@4,00. A great deal of stock was 
carried over unsold. 

‘hursaay the market ruled dull and 
weak at Wednesday’s closing prices, 


Sheep and Lambs.—Receipts last week 
were 39,431, as compared with 69,867 for 
the previous week, and 47,935 for the cor- 
responding week in 1896. Business opened 
active Monday, and 1emained so all day. 
As compared with the close of the week 
prices were strong to a trifle higher on 
sheep, and fully 10c higher ou the best 
lambs. Those who were looking atter 
feeders declared prices too high, and held 
off, while packers and shippers were free 
buyers. Common and fair mutton sheep 
sold at $4@4.50; tops, $4.60@4.75. Prime na- 
tive lambs sold at $5.60@5.30, one small lot 
$6, and others, fair to good, $9@6.00; culls 
and common, $4.50@4.75. One lot of feed- 
ing sheep sold at $4.15, mostly wethers; 
one lot of feeding lambs to average 
around 56 lbs soid as high as $. Up to 
the close on Wednesday this week receipts 
have been 46,4883, as compared with 26,336 
tor the same days last week. Wednesday 
trade was slow and prices a strong 10c 
lower on lambs, the bulk of the common 
mutton sheep selling at $3.90@4.25; fair to 
good, $4.30@4.40; tops, including yearlings, 
$4.00@4.75. A few lots of top lambs sold at 
$5.40@5.60; a few lots of fair at $5@.25; or- 
dinary and common, $4.50@4.90. Some thin 
and common teeding lambs sold at $4; 
teeding sheep, $3.75@4. 

Thursday with receipts of 13,000 head the 
market was dull and slow at Wednesday’s 
prices. 

Hogs.—Receipts last week were 194,597, 
as compared with 180,006 the previous 
week, and 113,765 for the corresponding 
week in 189%. The market opened Mon- 
day with an increase in receipts, but this 
did not affect the market apparently, for 
there was a brisk demand for all classes 
at prices about the same as on Saturday. 
The best packing, hogs sold at a range of 
$3.40@3.45, and rough packers, $3.25@3.35; 
but few good packers sold as low as $3.30. 
Shipping sorts, butcher weights, and 
prime mediums were no higher than on 
Saturday, but buyers were not as par- 
ticular, throwing out fewer objectionable 
hogs. The light hog buyers paid around 
$3.50, yet the sort was not strictly light, 
as most of them took every one in a lot, 
from 120 lbs up to 275, rounding up on an 
average of 170@190 lbs. Light little pigs 
averaging 100 lbs and under, again sold at 
$3.10. Up to the close on Wednesday this 
week receipts have been 124,908, as com- 
pared with 121,119 for the same days last 
week. The demand was good on Wednes- 
day, but the big receipts caused some de- 
cline in prices. Heavy packers sold at 
$3.20@3.25 for roughs and $3.30@3.35 for the 
best, with a good mixed and butcher- 
weight top at $3.35; prime mediums, butch- 
er weights, and shippers sold at pages | 
3.4244. The light sorts sold around $3.40 
3.42%, and buyers for packers were eager 
purchasers of a sort from 18 to 200, lots 
of such averaging around 19 that sold 
at $3.40@3.42%. Strictly light of 160@179 lbs, 
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$3.4214; little pigs, $3.10@3.15. ; 

Thursday’s receipts were 36,000; market 
fairly active at opening prices; light, $3.30 
@3.4744; mixed, $3.30@3.50; heavy, - 20@ 
3.50; rough, $3.20@3.35. 





Farmers in the vicinity of Delhi-ap- 
pear to be having an experience sim- 
ilar to that endured by Grand Rapids 
‘farmers last yedr. It seems that a 
Jackson firm contracted to take all 
beans grown by these farmers at 80 
vents per bushel. The firm now re- 
fuses to pay the contract price unless 
the beans are delivered on board cars. 








When writing to udvertwsers please men- 
ton that you suw their advertisement in 
the Michigun Farmer. 


A RELIC OF THE PAST, 


Surgical Operations for the Cure of Piles 
and Rectal Diseases no Longer 
Necessary. 





A Medical Discovery Which Will Change 
the Treatment of All Such Diseases. 


It bas long been thought not only by 
some physicians but by people in general 
that the common, paiufui anu exceedingly 
annoying touuvle, pies, was practicaily in- 
curable by any Otuer means than a sur- 
gicai Operation and this belief bus been 
the cause of years of needless suffering, 
because of the natural dread of suig.cal 
uperations, 

_Tuere are many salves, ointments and 
similar remedies on the market which af- 
ford some reiief in cases of piles, buu the 
Pyramia Pile Cure is une only preparation 
so far introduced tbatcan be rellably de- 
pended upon to cure io stay cured, every 
— of liching, bleeding or protruding 
piles. 

Mrs. M. C. Hinkley of 601 Mississippi St., 
Indianapolis, was told by ber physicians 
-hat nutaing but a surgical operacion cost- 
ing between seven and eight hundred aol- 
iars, Could cure her as she hud suffered 
for .5 years; yet even in such a@ case as 
uers the Pyramid Pile Cure accomplished 
4 cOmMpiete cure. She says: “I kuew an 
operacion would be death to me and tried 
the Pyramid witn very jittle hope and it 
is DOL to Le Wondered at that Il am so en- 
thusiastic in its praise.” 

Mr. D. E. Reed of South Lyons, Mich., 
says 1 would not take $500 aud be placed 
back wnere | was befure 1 used the Pyra- 
mid Pile cure. I sutterea for years and it 
iS DOW eighteen mouths since I used it 
and not the slightest trace of the trouble 
uas returned, 

Tne Pyramid Pile Cure is-sold by nearly 
all druggists at 50 cents and $1 per pack- 
age ana as 1t contains nO Opium, concaine 
or Other puisOnuus drug can be used with 
perfect safety. 

No one need suffer from piles in any 
form who will give this excellent remedy 
atrial. Seud fur book on cause aud cure 
uf piles, sent free by addressing Pyramid 
Drug Co., Marshall, Mich., (furmerly 
Albion, Mich.) 





Established 1866. JOHN HUGHES. 
HikAM WALTZ, 


SWOPE, HUCHES, | Jous baxernan. 
WALTZ & BENSTEAD¢ 


Ue Slock Commision Mecha, 


change Building, 
BAST BUFFALO, New York. 


WM. H. COHEN & CO., 
Commission Merchants, 
229 and 231 Washington street, New York. 
OUR SPECIALTIES: 

















Game, Poultry, Mushrooms, 
Furs, Calves, Nuts, 
Gingseng, Spring Lambs, Live Quail 








HAY—OATS—HAY 


We want 25 Cars Hay; 25 Cars No. 2 White 
Oats. Send sample oats. Write us. 
JOHN L. DEXTER & CO., Detroit. Mich. 











Cuts all kinds of roots and vegeta- 

sles for Stock Feeding. The! 

Self Feeding Shaking Grate takes out all = F 

dirt, gravel, etc., cuts fine; animal can’t au ! 

choke. Fully warranted. Catalogue FREE. pagea 
O. E. THOMPSON & SONS 

25 River Street, - YPSILANTI, MICH, 


1998 BICYCLE $5.00 


toany one who willdistribute 
Dy Retcneiecaiticenes. 
Ss Zz 1908 Bie cles at $14.00 to 
SS 200, Don’ biey- 
Hy cle until received andexam- 
—_ ined. THIS OFFER GOOD FOR 
90 DAYS ONLY. Don’t delay, order now and save $2@ “_ 
GEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. (Inc.) CHICACO,ILL 
(Sears, Roebuck & Co. are thoroughly reliable. —Editor,) 


WIXED PAINTS 45c. 


Reidy Mixed Paint,all colors, Guaranteed 
highest grade made at 45 Cents and oR 
e ii per gallon, For our handsome color card, 
SBS particulars and oureasy -atter-recelv- 
im med terms CUT THISAD OUT and send to 
ROEBUCE & CO. (lac.) CHICAGO, 


SEARS 
CHEAP FARMS. 82198 WANT, A HOME? 
asmall payment down, the balance on long time, a 
little each year. Come and see us or write 

TRE CROSWELL COMPANY. 


Croswealt, sganiiae Co, Mich. 






















Send consignments of Kggs. Butter. Poultry, Fruit, ete., te 


@ Commission Merchants - - toh. 
PROMPT RETURNS. REFERENCE—MICHIGAN FARMER 





Detroit, 
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AN OSAGE ORANGE 
HEDGE. 


To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

Will you please give me through the 
columns of your valuable paper your 
experience, or the experience of some 
of your readers, how to trim my hedge 
fence. It is of the osage orange vari- 
ety, and was grown from the seed 
and cut back the first season to within 
two inches of the ground and each 
succeeding year thereafter it was cut 
back leaving only eight inches of each 
season’s growth, but was never 
splashed. It is now the required 
hight, four feet high and two and one- 
half wide and is one solid mat from 
the bottom up. I have trimmed it 
what I call square, but haye been in- 
formed several times the past season 
by parties that have hedges, that if 
I continued to trim my hedge square. 
on top that it would soon die out at 
the bottom. I have two hundred and 
sixty rods of this fence, and do not 
wish to spoil it by pruning it this way 
if I am wrong. 

As yet it shows no signs of dying 
out at the bottom, and is far thicker 
at the bottem than any splashed hedge 
I have as yet seen. 

Mt. Morris, Mich. WwW. c PF: 

It would have bcen better to have 
plashed your hedge some time ago. In 
its present shape it will require good 
management to do this without giving 
it a serious set-back. The pruning 
given it has to some extent done away 
with the necessity of plashing, which 
is simply done to force the leading 
stems to become laterals, the laterals 
from which become stems, and grow 
so closely together as to make an im- 
penetrable hedge if the work is done 
thoroughly. There are two mevrbods 
of doing this, first, by making a cut 
near the ground on each stem which 
will permit its being bent over into a 
horizontal position, and compelling it 
to remain in that position because the 
cut prevents its again becoming erect. 
The other way is to bend the stem into 
a horizontal position and by wiring, 
or by using a crotched stick, one end 
of which is driven into the ground 
deep enough to enable it to hold down 
the stem, it is held and grows in that 
position. This is a slow and laborious 
method, and either the old-fashioned 
method of plashing, or the more mod- 
ern one of wiring should be resorted 
to. But if your hedge is so thick and 
in such fine shape as to growth, it 
seems to us it will be better to leave 
it as it is, cutting it well back each 
season, than to attempt to change it 
now. That is our impression, but some 
of our readers may have had some ex- 
perience with a hedge in like condition 
as the one referred to by our corre. 
spondent, and we should like them to 
advise our correspondent as to the best 
method of treating his hedge. 





TRIMMING 








PRUNING THE PEACH. 


With nearly all other kinds of fruit, 
pruning may be done at any time dur- 
ing the fall and winter that the trees 
are not frozen. And in a majority of 
cases it is better to prune at this time 
than later, But with the peach as a 
rule the better plan is to wait until 
the danger of severe freezing is past 
in the spring. The principal reason for 
this is that the new growth of wood 
of the peach is easily injured by freez- 
ing, and in pruning it is always best 
first to remove all dead or injured 
wood and then a sufficient amount of 
other wood to secure an open, spread- 
ing head. The peach requires rather 
more severe pruning than any other 
variety of fruit. Unless properly 
pruned, the trees will have a few long 
straggling branches with leaves, and 
fruit on the ends of the limbs and lit- 
tle or none on the rest of the tree. 
The reason for this is that the new 
shoots come out strongest from the 
terminal buds, the largest shoots of 
the previous year becoming the larg- 
est the succeeding year, so that in a 
short time the fruit is out of reach, 
as it is the habit of the peach to bear 
fruit on the previous season's growth 
of wood. 

Prune in the spring, cutting out first 
all dead or diseased wood and then 
eutting back the new growth until the 
desired form is obtained. Usually from 
one-third to one-half of the new 
growth can be cut back with benefit. 
and more and better fruit be secured 
than if the tree is allowed to grow as it 
pleases. 

Miller Co., Mo. 

————— oo 


For scrofula inevery form Hood's Sarsaparilla 
is the radical, reliable remedy. Hood's Cures, 


N. J. SHEPHERL. 


MENDING BROKEN TREES. 





In going through an old orchard 
where the great gales of the fall of 
1896 blew over many trees cutting and 
splitting off half the top of others, I 
was struck with the amount of abuse 
a peach tree will stand and yet re- 
cover. 

In clearing up the wreckage some of 
the split trees were bolted together, 
others had wire bands put on, and 
still others had the broken half cut 
away entirely, the split trunks 
smoothed up with a drawing knife and 
the one-sided head shortened in to bal- 
ance it a little better. 

Trees treated in the latter method, 
while having a scarred trunk, with 
bark only on one side, have full, round- 
ed out heads, as good as though To 
harm had been done, while the wiring 
process has girdled many limbs and 
left pretty poor trees. The bolted trees 
look fairly well, but none are as good 
as those that were thoroughly pruned 
with no attempt to save broken limbs. 
This experience covered about 1,000 
trees, and in any further breaking or 
splitting down I shall cut everything 
away, confident that however lopsided 
a tree may be, two years’ new growth 
will put it in better shape than by any 
other method. 

A peculiar result of half girdling 
some trees with wire bands was that 
the fruit borne on them has been 
larger and of brighter color, ripening 
from ten days to two weeks earlier 
than the same varieties on trees with- 
out wire bands. This might be an ad- 
vantage in some seasons with certain 
varieties, and if only a portion of a 
tree were girdled at one time no seri- 


ous harm would come of it. 
J. H. HALE. 





For The Michigan Farmer, 


OLD FRIENDS. 





The crowd of annuals in bloom thie 
latter part of summer is well enough, 
but don’t give half the pleasure a 
shrub does that we are sure will greet 
us, like an old friend, come back in 
the spring. If we can have lfut one, 
let it be a crimson peony, especially 
if you own the house. It takes some 
time for a root to get started, but 
when they settle down to business, 
they are good for your natural life. 
Indeed, a family that has had posses- 
sion of a house for over one hundred 
years in New England, point with 
pride to a peony that has sent up 
shoots every spring for over a cen- 
tury. The original settler brought the 
root from Germany, built the house, 
raised sons and daughters, and every 
one of these, when starting homes of 
their own, took a piece from the old 
peony root and there are many plants 
of the same all over the country. The 
flowers are generous in proportion and 
quantity. Of course they do better if 
given plenty of rich earth. Another 
good point, the foliage is handsome, 
and stays green until late fall. <A lilac 
is another old friend that greets us 
every spring, and there are climbing 
roses that will last as long as the 
house. The old-fashioned syringa is 
now rarely seen, but its sweet-scented 
flowers are a delightful harbinger of 
spring, and there are spireas and 
snowballs. Generally, all these are 
hardy enough to struggle through the 
coldest winters, but they richly re- 
pay a little care. <A covering around 
their roots in late fall, and aigging it 
in, and keeping the soil light and free 
from weeds. Many new homes may 
be begun this spring, and I plead for 
one in the suburbs if possible with a 
small yard at least, Then begin with 
a shrub or two and let the first be a 
peony. Instead of grumbling at the 
expense, remember that to make the 
surroundings look nice adds to the 
money value of the place. 
ANNA LYMAN. 
tee 


THE SAN JOSE SUALE. 





Dr. John B. Smith, of the New Jer- 
sey Experiment Station, in a recent 
communication expresses the belief 
that the San Jose scale, will, on 
closer acquaintance, be found to be no 
more pernicious than other common 
insects—the Colorado potato beetle for 
instance. It is certainly to be hoped, 
says Dr. G. G. Groff, special agent 
against the Sau Jose seale for the De- 
partment of Agriculture, that this may 
be true, but the scale is at present op- 
erating in a way which leaves little 
hope that it will soon cease to be 
troublesome, 

A year ago a member or a nursery 
firm in a neighboring state told me 
that they had burned $1,500 worth of 
stock in one lot because it was in- 








fested with the scale; The present sea- 
son I heard a nurseryman in another 
state say that for ten days his firm 
had been digging and burning infested 
trees. A letter is before me from the 
third state, which says: “We are fight- 
ing the San Jose scale here, which 
came with stock from New Jersey 
through a southern firm some seven 
years ago, and got a big start before 
it was known, About a mile or more, 
spread around some twenty-five thou- 
sand trees, which must be burned and 
destroyed, some cut back severely and 
treated with kerosene oil and some 
with whale oil soap, Our State Ento- 
mologist has been here several times 
and we hope to check it.“We must shut 
it off in some way and fight it hard 
here. It will take some ten tons of soap 
and a big job for us, by sone careless 
dealers imposing upon us.’’ These peo- 
ple, who are nurserymen, will find that 
they can never free their grounds from 
the pest. All they can do is to go toa 
new location. One gentleman in Penn- 
sylvania, a fruit-grower, places his 
loss already at $1,000. On several 
places all the fruit trees have been 
killed. On a number of others all 
ought to be destroyed. Such is the con- 
dition of things in Pennsylvania. 

The San Jose scale is not to be com- 
pared with the Colorado potato beetle, 
for these reasons, among others: (1) 
The San Jose scale is nearly micro- 
scopic and is so nearly like other com- 
mon insects that none but trained ob- 
servers can detect it. It will entirely 
escape all ordinary people, until it is 
thoroughly established and has done 
irreparable harm. (2) It multiplies 
with enormous rapidity and has killed 
ihe tree before the owner knows any: 
thing is wrong. (3) The potato beetle 
is controlled in a simple manner by 
one or two applications of poison, ap- 
plied without any complicated machin- 
ery, The San Jose scale must be com- 
batted from June until October, for 
four or five months, and with expen- 
sive and complicated machinery, and 
even then it can only be held in check. 
There is no such thing as ——— 
ing this invisible enemy, which can in 
a few favorable days multiply as the 
sands on the seashore. (4) If one nez- 
lects his potato crop he loses that crop 
and can grow one the next year. If he 
neglects the San Jose scale it destroys 
not only the crop this year, but the 
trees and bushes which he may have 
been nurturing for ten or twenty years, 
and not only his fruit-bearing plants, 
but his ornamental trees and shrub- 

yas well. 

a Smith and others are doing a 
great harm in speaking of “scales and 
“panics” in connection with this pest. 
It is in this country without any ene- 
mies able to check it. It has powers of 
reproduction which are marvelous, Its 
powers to destroy are unlimited al- 
most. It means loss of trees and bushes 
which can only be replaced after years 
of labor. 

But the general harm is done by the 
encouragement it gives to men who 
are taking no precaution whatever in 
reference to the dissemination of dis- 
eased stock; dishonest nurserymen and 
tree dealers, for there are some such 
who have all along been claiming that 
this scale is no worse than scales long 
known, There are some such men all 
over the country, who, when they can- 
not sell their infested stock to other 
dealers, are pushing it off upon igno- 
rant farmers. My experience as an in- 
spector has posted me quite fully on 
this point. There are men who secure 
certificates for clean stock, and who 
then do not hesitate to buy and sell 
infected goods, It is not well to offer 
any encouragement to such. 





NUT TREES. 





The age at which any nut trees come 
into bearing depends on the care given 
to the trees. Some authorities state 
that fifteen or twenty years are neces- 
sary to bring them into full bearing 
from the time the nut is planted. This 
is a mistake, as trees that have been 
well cared for should bear a bushel of 
nuts in ten years, and the amount will 
increase rapidly each year after that 
time. Some may enjoy raising these 
trees from seed; to be sure, it is rather 
a slow process, but it is interesting 
work, When planting the nuts, if they 





have thin shells, be perfectly sure that 
they have not dried out at all. The 
best plan is to get them as soon us 
they ripen and plant them at once. 
When this is not possible, keep theni 
in moist sand or sawdust until they 
can be started. Butternuts, walnuts, 
hickory nuts and filberts, being hard- 
shelled, will keep in growing condi- 
tion much longer, but should be plant- 
ed in the fall as they germinate better 
when allowed to freeze, as that cracks: 
the shell. The fall planting is nature’s 
own plan, and the nearer we follow 
her ways the better results we may ex- 
pect. Another thing, do not plant the 
nuts deep; nature drops them on the 
surface and gives them a thick cover- 
ing of leaves in which the dirt catches 
as it blows about, then the snow covers 
all and helps the leaves to decay and 
forms a covering of leaf mould for the 
tree to grow in. It is not practicable 
for any of us to try to raise all these 
kind of nuts, but select the ones most 
likely to succeed in our climate and by 
proper care and attention make a suc- 
cess of it. We may not reap the bene- 
fit of our labors, but our children will, 
— theirs after them,—Vick’s Maga- 
zine. 





« DISHONEST PACKAGES. 





George T. Powell attacks dishonest 
fruit packages in a recent letter to the 
Country Gentleman. He refers to the 
injury done the fruit interests of New 
York State through their use. He says 
apples and pears are sent to market in 
barrels that are under the standard 
size and the buyers, who are men not 
easily duped, alwiys buy them at an 
under-sized price. Strawberries are 
shipped in short quarts and growers. 
invariably get the short price that is 
cause for much complaint; grapes are 
sold in ten-pound baskets that hold 
only nine, and grape growers complain 
that the business is growing worse 
every year—aad it will continue until 
on honest standard of dealing is set up. 
Well, the reputation of Michigan fruit 
has suffered even more from the use 
of dishonest packages than that of 
New York. We have a State Horticul- 
tural Society which might do some- 
thing for the -seneral good by a vigor- 
ous campaign for horest packages and 
honest packing. These two things have 
done more damage tothe fruit interest 
of the State than drouth, curculio, the 
apple worm, pear blight or yellows. It 
is something which the hones? truim 
grower cannot protect himself against, 
and yet it cuts down the price of every 
package of fruit he sends to market. 
His reputation is the same as that of 
the dishonest grower because the pub- 
lic lumps all the growers in a State to- 
gether, and judges them by the stand- 
érd of the most dishonest. It is a 
fraud on the consumer, and he resents 
it by buying foreign fruits, or those 
from California, where honest pack- 
ages and fair packing is the rule. ‘Lhe 
packages of Michigan peaches offered 
in the market in this city the past sea- 
Son were, as a rule, a disgrace to the 
State and its fruit-growers. ‘here 
should be some remedial measures ap- 
plied to put a stop to the rank dishon- 
esty which has become a feature of the 
fiuit business. Let the State Horticul- 
tural Society take up this question, and 
Wage a2 war of extermination against 
the dishonest package. It can do more 
for the fruit business in this direction 
than by publishing long essays on the 
yellows and blight, and the best 
method of mixing kerosene emulsion 
for the suppression of plant lice. 


cette 








CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician. retired from practice, had 
placed in bis hands by an Kast India missionary the 
formula of a simple vegetable remedy for thespeedy 
and permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, 
Catarrh, Asthma and all Throat and Lung Affections, 
also a positive and radical cure for Nervous Cotn- 
plaints. Having tested its wonderful curative pow- 
ers in thousands of cases, and desiring to relieve 
human suffering, I will send free of charge to all who 
wish it, this recipe, in German, French or English. 
with full directions for preparing and using. Sent by 
mail, by addressing, with stamp, naming this paper, 
W. A. NOYES. 820 Powers’ Block. Rochester, N.Y. 


We PAY CASH each WEEK the year round; if 


you sell Stark Trees. Outfit free. 
STARK NURSERY, LOUISIANA, MO,, Stark, Mo., Rockport, Ilt., Dansville, Y 








Troughs, Hose, Lum 


Jee Soe peste 
ices. 
Chieago Housewrreking Co. 85th oat hee Streets, Chicago. 
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They stop work, cost money, give pain. 
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SEVERAL TOPICS DISCUSSED. 








If I buy a bird of J. and show him 
at a fair or show and he wins a prize, 
am I in duty bound to tell people I 
bought that bird of J.? J. might ask 
me to please say I bought the bird of 
him, he wishes the people to know he 
raised him, he has more for sale, ete. 
I bought the bird and paid for him, 
and the bird is mine and also his 
record, and I claim J, has no right to 
tell the public far and near that he 
raised him. When I sell a bird that 
bird and his record, if he makes one, 
belongs to his owner. If you take 
some birds to a show this winter, and 
you find there a bird or two that you 
sold and they have won a prize, don’t 
tell every one in a loud voice that you 
raised and sold them. If you do you 
will be sorry when you get home and 
have time to think it over. You are 
keeping the cash the breeder paid you 
for the bird and you are trying to 
steal his record, too. When you are 
at the show be dead sure your birds 
have won first before you tell any one 
about it. Wait until the blue ticket 
hangs on your coop. Before the prizes 
are up the secretary even may tell you 
you have won first, and he may be 
mistaken about it. If you “holler” at 
the top of your voice that you have 
won first and a little later find out 
some other fellow has a bird half a 
point better you will wish you had 
waited a little longer and been sure 
about it. I have been there and know. 
If any one should tell you that stand- 
ard bred poultry are less hardy, lay 
less eggs, or are smaller, tell them al- 
mest any old thing you like, but be 
sure and tell them there is no truth in 
it. There is no place you can put a 
dunghill or a cross of any breed, but 
what I can take standard bred birds 
and beat you out, take either eggs or 
meat, A flock of 33 S. C. B. Leghorns 
hatched in June that will lay 613 eggs 
in December is not baa. A Light Brai- 
ma cockerel that will weigh 12 1-4 
pounds at eight mouths oid is not bad. 
'Lhese birds were bred for fancy poiuis 
only. 

‘Lae farmer chat will take pure bred 
Light Brahmas, Plymouth Rocks, Bar- 
red or. White, Wyandottes,. Silver, 
Golden or White, Leghorus, Brown or 
White, and give them good care, will 
not be disappointed. A. I, Hunter, 
editor of FKarm-Pouitry, claims there 
is more money to be made iu a breed 
that will give eggs and meat than to 
breed for eggs only, or meat only. He 
also claims Wyandottes and Rocks fill 
the bill, and that year after year more 
money can be made with them than 
any large or small breed. He has a 
large plant and runs it with an eye 
to proiit, i. e., choice brown eggs and 
meat, and White Wyandoties are his 
favorite, with B. P. Rocks second. 
White Wyandottes and White Plym- 
outh Rocks are two very hard breeds 
to beat for beauty, eggs or meat. When 
bred pure white with good shape, legs 
of medium length and yellow, ted 
eyes and sniall neat combs, you have 
a beauty breed to perfection, a full 
egg basket and a dinner fit for a king. 
kuitor Hunter wants them yeliow, 
claiming that to have them pure white 
makes them iess hardy, and not as 
good utility birds. Editor Curtis wants 
them pure white, claiming they are 
just as good for business as if they 
had a yellow back, wing and neck, 
and I think so, too. I can show you 
a White Plymouth Rock cock white as 
snow that has run in the sun and rain 
all summer; he is bred that way; is as 
broad as a wagon and has always 
been in perfect beaith. 

‘Lhe time is at hand to prepare for 
cold Weather; iix up that leaky roof aud 
keep ail the cold out you can from ail 
sides. Remember that a hole in the 
house that will let in cold air on the 
fowls will make trouble for you. Reup 
is a robber and you want none of it. 
Get everything as tight as you can, 
there will be enough cold air get in 
then, more than is wanted. Don’t let 
your birds out on cold, wet, frosty 
mornings until the sun dries up things 
a little. If it is liable to be bad weath- 
er all day keep the birds in all day. 
If you have got a fiock of nice big pul- 
lets to laying nicely, keep them shut in 
except nice warm days, and your egg 
record will be kept up. On nice, bright 
warm days, when the ground is warm, 
with no snow, let them out for a run 
(and even on these days you will notice 
the supply will drop off); on all other 
days keep them shut in. With the 
right kind of care this is the only way 
I could ever get a big winter egg rec- 





ord. The right kind of care is a warm 
house, a floor on which is six inches 
of dry chaff, cut straw or hay, all hard 
feed thrown in here and the birds kept 
at work from morning until night; 
green stuff in the shape of beets, ap- 
ples, or cut clover. A firm in the east 
are now putting up Pioneer Clover 
meal, which is second-crop clover 
ground fine as meal, and it will do 
away with steaming over night. This 
mixed in with soft feed will be the 
best thing ever found in the shape of 
green stuff. Pure clean water you 


‘must have before the birds at all times 


and have it in such shape that they 
can’t get their feet in it; also keep all 
the litter from the floor out of it if 
you can. It must be cleaned daily. 

Give a good sharp grit in cups nailed 
up on the side of the house. Also oys- 
ter shells. There is a brand of beef 
meal on the market now that can be 
bought for $2 per 100 pounds that is 
the very best thing I ever found in the 
shape of meat for poultry. Mix one 
part of this to ten parts of soft feed. 
It is an odorless, sweet meal, and will 
keep almost any length of time. A soft 
feed is composedofoxve-third bran, one- 
third middlings and one-third corn 
meal, mixed thorougily dry. Now 
take ten pounds of this feed, three 
pounds clover meal, one pound meat 
meal, a handful of salt, and in bad 
weather a teaspoonful of pepper, twice 
a week a handful of ground charcoal. 
Mix this up to a thick mess in warm 
weather with cold water, in cold 
weather with warm water. Never 
feed your fowls hot feed of any kind; 
you can have it nice and warm, but 
never hot unless you want roup and 
sick chicks. Seven or eight years ago 
I used to. feed hot feed in cold weath- 
er. I was rearing birds for a party in 
Grand Rapids, and was troubled with 
roup and colds. The breeder told: me 
to stop feeding hot feed. I did so and 
on no account will I do so again. I 
used to breed Black Langsbhans, but I 
never found them hardy, ard had to 
discard them. They had canker and 
roup all the time. They were the poor- 
est market chicken I ever tried. The 
chicken buyers did not want to buy 
them at all. If you want to hear a 
buyer kick, and kick hard, try to sell 
him a few Leghorn cockerels. He will 
be shy of your place for a time. The 
first one will balance the scales, the 
second one will weigh a little. Nine- 
ty-nine buyers out of 100 will tell you 
the Plymouth Rocks are the stuff for 
them. They are almost always fat, 
and have the right kind of color of 
legs and skin. 


Nov. 11, 1897. F. M. BRONSON. 





For The Michigan Farmer. 
POULTRY COMMENTS. 





ROUP. 

There are probably very few if any 
diseases that affect poultry that are 
more often misapplied than the term 
“Roup.” In the average person’s opin- 
ion, a fowl that is ailing in or about 
the head has the roup. This term is 
often misapplied, in fact, it is quite 
safe to say that a large per cent of the 
so-called cases of roup are nothing 
more than a minor ailment as, for 
instance, a slight cold showing itself 
as hoarseness, snufiles, sore throat, 
quinzy or certain forms of influenza. 
These troubles are not necessarily 
roup. They may exist, and very often 
do, where there is not a suspicion of 
roup, yet, these minor ailments, if al- 
lowed to continue for any length of 
time can very easily develop into roup 
in its most advanced stages. For the 
average farmer, it isn’t necessary to 
be able to pick out the technical term 
for the difficulty; all that it necessary 
{s to know that something is wrong 
and that it should be attended to. 

The first thing to do when one has 
a flock beginning to show signs of dis- 
order is to look about for the cause of 
the difficulty. There never was an ef- 


fect, but what somewhere there 
was a cause. So with every 
case of roup, be it in its ele- 
mentary stages or in its most ad- 


vanced forms, it is the positive result 
of some abuse. Probably there is noth- 
ing that causes roupy fowls more of- 
ten than a draught of chilling air; 
such are very common during the fali 
or winter. A door left ajar, a crack or 
a knot hole in the siding, a broken 
window glass or a poorly fitting sash 
may let in just enough outside air to 
do the necessary mischief. The result 
will be all the more noticeable if the 
current of air is able to reach the roost- 
ing fowls during the night. 

Another cause of roupy fowls is 
poor ventilation. On the other hand a 
strong ventilation, as we have de- 
scribed above, will bring the same re- 
sult. In arranging a ventilator for the 


poultry house, one should avoid either 
extreme; of the two evils, the writer 
would prefer the poorly ventilated 
house to the one where the airing is 
overdone, for the reason that as a 
general thing, the former difficulty 
can be remedied the easier. Along 
with poor ventilation, we can place 
damp, unwholesome quarters, poor 
.feed or anything else that serves to 
lower the general health of the flock. 

As to the symptoms of roup, the 
writer will quote from H. H. Stod- 
ard, a well-known American authority 
on poultry diseases: “Roup may come 
on suddenly, or slowly, with previous 
signs of general debility, moping, ete. 
The first signs are those of catarrh or 
cold in the head; dry cough and dull 
wheezing, much fever; the fowl drinks 
eagerly. The comb or wattles may be 
pale or dark colored. The cold grows 
worse. There is a yellowish discharge, 
thin and watery at first, which grows 
‘thicker and thicker, and fills, in severe 
cases, throat, nostrils, eyes, the latter 
being closed and swollen to the size 
of a walnut and the sides of the face 
may swell up. Pustules form all about 
the head and in the gullet, and dis- 
charge a frothy pus. The discharge 
has a bad odor, and this is the most 
distinctive symptom of the roup.” 

The reader can readily see from Mr. 
Stodard’s description that there are 

many fowls said to have the roup 
which do not have it at all. Whether 
the diseased fowls have a cold, roup or 
something intermittent, the first thing 
to do in treating them is to remove the 
sick to other quarters, and if the case 
is a severe one, the quarters from 





= Semen 


which they are removed and which 
are occupied by the rest of the flock 
should be thoroughly cleaned, first re- 
moving the cause of the difficulty. If 
the trouble is a severe case of the roup 
it is doubtful if anything can be done 
to help the fowl; if the case is only 
moderate, there is a good possibility 
of saving the fowl. The writer has 
known cases where fowls have been 
apparently cured, but it has sometimes 
taken weeks of continuous attendance 
and only pays where the specimens 
are of considerable value as breeders. 
We know of one instance when a $14 
pullet was saved, but only after three 
weeks of constant and individual care. 
In severe cases, unless the bird is of 
much value, by far the better way is 
to chop the head off at once; so doing 
will save a great deal of care and 
trouble, besides there is much danger 
of conveying the disease to other mem- 
bers of the flock. ; 

As a treatment for fowls with colds 
or roup in moderate stages, the writer 
would recommend the use of sulphur 
blown by a paper funnel into the af- 
fected parts, also sulphur and pulver- 
ized charcoal, equal parts, fed in warm 
feed. Kerosene is recommended by 
many as being excellent and doubtless 
is good when used in moderation, still 
the writer would not like to recom- 
mend it, especially when given too 
freely. One of the best things that the 
writer has ever used are Spongia Tab- 
lets, which can probably be procured 
at most drug stores. These are used 
both as a preventive against attack, 
and as a cure where a cure is possible. 

Shiawassee Co. Cc. P. REYNOLDS, 








—the stitch in time. 


is not already established, 


the ovary. 


with Lydia E. ‘Pinkham’s 
dition. 

In this connection Mrs. E. L. 
axe, Pu., says: 
eased, and for almost a year I suf 


the iower portion of my back. 
resting on a stool or chair. 
bed and keep quiet. 


men, 
they need.” 


Mass., telling her just how you feel, 
free of charge. 


A STITCH IN TIME SAVES NINE. 


Heat, sense of tenderness and swelling of a part, 
are all indications that there is need of instant repair 
Where these symptoms exist on 
the left or the right side of the womb, disease of the 
ovary is setting in, and soon there will be, if there 
a discharge, trifling at 
first, but later copious and irritating. 
there will be felt dull, dragging pains radiating from 


Do not, my sister, let your malady go so far, but 
those of you who are already suffering in this 
way should begin at once a course of treatment 
; Vegetable Compound. 
It will restore the organs to their normal con- 


MrYeErs, 
‘My ovaries were badly dis- 
ered with se- 
vere burning pains which were almost unendurable, and a dull, 
If standing I was most relieved with my foot 
The doctor told me I would have to take my 
I had not used half a bottle of Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vege- 
table Compound before it worked wonders with me. 
co the Compound. To those who are suffering from diseases peculiar to wo- 
I would say that Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound is just what 










Soon, also, 


Quak- 


Leavy pain in 


I now owe my health 


Mrs. Pinkham wishes to befriend you, and if you will write her at Lynn, 
she will give yon the very best advice 
Think what a privilege it is to be able to write to a woman 
who is learned in all these matters, and willing to advise 


yor withont charge. 








RHEUMATISM 


ermanently cured by using DR. WHITEHALL’S RHEUMATIC CURE. The sarest and the best. Sampie 
sant. free on mention of this publication. THE DR. WHITEHALL MEGRIMINE CO., South Bend Indiana 
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Grange epartment. 


Our Motto:—‘‘The farmer is of more conse- 
quence than the farm, and should be first im- 


proved.” 








aaar 1 correspondence for this depart- 
neues ment to 


KENYON L. BUTTERFIELD, 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, - MICH. 





a Michigan Granges 
Bows tm solicited. 


is especially 





PATRONS AND THE MICHIGAN 
FARMER. 





This is the season of year when pro- 
gressive farmers beginto cast about for 
suitable reading matter. One would 
think that in a State of the agricul- 
tural importance of Michigan and con- 
taining a body of as intelligent farm- 
ers as we have, there would be no 


arm home in the State without its 
senicuneel paper. One would also 
think that in an organization like the 
Grange, whose keynote is education, 
there would be an eagerness for infor- 
mation and discussion along Grange 
lines which would place the Grange 
paper in every Grange family in the 
State. It is, however, an unfortunate 
fact that neither of these desirable 
conditions prevails. Is not the proposl- 
tion a simple one? Here is the Grange, 
composed of jntelligent people who 
have joined the Grange for a specitic 
purpose; DOW why shouldn't they have 
the Grange paper, which brings to 
them each week not only the news of 
what other Granges are doing, but a 
discussion, in a brief, pointed way, of 
the topics which are being discussed 
in the Granges all over the country! 
There is only one side to this question. 
What are the Granges going to do 
about it? Are we not going to make aD 
effort to put The Michigan Farmer, as 
a Grange paper, into every Patron’s 
family in the State of Michigan before 
February 1? Why uot do this. It will 
mean a great deal for the success of 
the Grange. How can we co-operate 
unless we have something to bind us 
together? Let this matter be brought 
up in the Granges, and good lists sent 
in right away. 





A STEP IN ADVANCE. 





Brother Dowling, of Lenawee coun- 
ty, in his recent article in this depart- 
ment on The Grange as an educator, 
made a statement that is worthy of 
more than passing notice. He suggest- 
ed that the Agricultural College should 
furnish, in conjunction with the 
Granges, and of course l‘armers’ Clubs, 
courses of reading and study which 
would not only be an extension of the 
work and intiuence of the College but 
which would form a basis for system- 
atic work and study in these organiza- 
tions. It seems to us that brother 
Dowling has sounded the note for an 
advanced step in agricultural educa- 
tion in Michigan. 

True, the Kkarmers’ Institutes are 
already doing an immense work in this 
line of extending the work of the Col- 
lege and of distributing information in 
a popular way which otherwise would 
be the property of those more able to 
obtain it by reason of their better fi- 
nancial condition. At the same time, 
the institutes do not go far enough. 
They do a good work; they do a work 
that can never be superseded; but they 
really are only a part of the possililé- 
ties in this line of agricultural coMege 
extension. 

True, we have the arm Home Read 
ing Circle, but thfs is not patronized 
by Granges and Farmers’ Clubs, as 
such, to any great extent, although ‘t 
is growing rapidly and has a large 
number of individual readers all over 
the State. 

What do we want? Well, we want 
a sentiment among the farmers them- 
selves which will demand and secure 
an organized system of agricultural 
college extension, including Farmers’ 
Institutes; the Reading Circle; Exten- 
sion lectures; illustrated talks at fairs, 
and on the farms, and in the orchards 
of the State—organized in such a way 
that there is a systematic, persistent, 
efficient effort made to carry the very 
best farming methods to every farmer 
in the State of Michigan, and all this 
go to secure the co-operation of all 
bodies already organized, that not only 
may the business of farming in this 
State be made more profitable and be 
carried on more intelligently, but that 
the farm life of the State may be made 


more enticing. Is this a dream? No, it 
is not; it is perfectly practicable and 
requires simply that the farmers them- 
selves will lend their influence to for- 
ward sentiment in this direction. 
Farmers, are you ready to march? 


A DISCOURAGED PATRON. 








Brother H. Voorhees has, in the news 
column, a short letter conveying the 
information that the Grange in his 
section of the State is not thriving as 
it ought. Brother Voorhees probably 


knows what he is talking about, but 
he would carry the idea that the 
Grange all over the State is in the 
same condition. Now we do not think 
this is true. For the last four years, 
in spite of the hard times, there has 
been a good growth—slow, to be sure, 
but steady. Take it the State over, 
Granges have rather increased in 
numbers than diminished, and the 
number of Granges which are active 
and paying dues has materially in- 
creased. 

We are sorry that the Patrons in 
that extremely progressive and intelli- 
gent section of our State, the Traverse 
region, seem to be losing their “grip.” 
But they should take courage, and 
Brother Voorhees should too, from the 
fact that the Grange, as a whole, is on 
the gain. We do not mean to assert 
that the Grange is growing all it ought 
to, nor doing all the work it ought to. 
We have been quite free in these 
columns to make suggestions and criti- 
cisms along lines that we thought 
would increase the efficiency of our 
Grange work, and we say now that 
the Grange in this State is not grow- 
ing all it ought to, and is not doing the 
class of work it ought to. At the 
same time, we see no reason for utter 
discouragement; we are certainly on 
the up grade, and have been for sey- 
eral years. We may not be moving as 
fast as some of us would like, but we 
are neither standing still nor going 
backwards. Let us quit having the 
“blues,” and all pull off our coats and 
go to work to make this year the ban- 
ner Grange year in the State. Who 
will be first to take his coat off? 





BRING YOUR SINGING BOOKS. 





A new feature of the coming State 
Grange will be the audience singing. 
Every delegate is asked to bring a 


copy of “(Grange Melodies.” Prof. 
Thomas will lead. 
* & & 


Ex-Master of the National Grange, 
Bro. J. H. Brigham, now Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture at Washing- 
ton, will visit the State Grange at 
Lansing. 
* * € 
All Patrons ‘should rem2mber that 
the 5th and 6th degrees will be con- 
ferred by the State Grange on Thurs- 
day evening. Applications may be 
made with Secretary Buell at Lan- 
sing. Arrangements are being made 
to surpass all former degree work by 
the State Grange. It is hoped that 
large numbers will avail themselves 
of this rare opportunity. All fourth 
degree members in good standing are 
eligible. 
* * #8 

The Hudson House will be head- 
quarters, and as the rates are now re- 
duced even with the per diem of dele 
gates we hope meng will go there. 


At the coming State Grange it will 
be the aim to do all that can be done 
to assist the local Granges in their 
every-day work. For this purpose 
conferences will be held at different 
times during the session, on “Lectur- 
er’s Work in the Subordinate Grange,” 
“The Master’s Duties,” “The Secretary 
as an Aid to SuccessfulGrange Work,” 
ete. It is designed to place this mat- 
ter in the hands of State Lecturer 
Woodman, so that as soon as he ar- 
rives at Lansing he will make up 
short programs along these lines and 
present them at different times as op- 
portunity offers. All delegates should 
study these questions and be prepared 
to speak. 
* * & 

The State Grange is now making ex- 
tensive arrangements to push the 
work of organization the coming win- 
ter. All members. should assist the 
county deputies as much as possible in 
their work and insist that now they 
are filling the place of deputy organiz- 
ers they ought as a matter of duty 
— a reasonable effort along that 

ne. 


* * ¢@ 
Every Grange should now plan wise- 





more pleasant, more satisfactory, and 


revivals. 
GEO. B. HORTON. 





GRANGE NEWS. 





KENT COUNTY POMONA GRANGE. 
Kent County Pomona Grange will 
hold its regular annual meeting 
for election of officers in the Farmers’ 
Club room in the Court House at 
Grand Rapids, on December 8, 1897. 
Delegates to the State Grange will also 
be elected at that time, and it is hoped 
that every fifth degree and many 
fourth degree members will be present. 


SECRETARY. 
THE DARK SIDE. 


You ask for Grange news. Well, to 
tell the truth, with us there seems to 
‘be a falling off of interest in the 
Grange. There is small attendance, 
especially at our Pomonas. I suppose 
most Granges are similarly affected. 
It seems to me that the young people 
of ambition have lost interest in farm- 
ing, of late years. New social benefit 
societies seem to be the rage, and that 
side of life is attracting more atten- 
tion than the farming. The simple 
truth is that new conditions are con- 
stantly arising. The State Grange, of 
late years, prides itself on its conserv- 
ative attitude. I suppose both State 
and National Grange would scorn to 
entertain a single progressive change. 
If we cannot keep abreast of the times, 
we cannot attract new blood. I fear 
that a crisis awaits us, and that some- 
thing must be done. 

Traverse City. H. VOORHEES. 
CHARLEVOIX CO. POMONA GRANGE 
met with Wilson Grange, No. 719, Nov. 
19-20. Owing to unfavorable weather 
the attendance was not as large as 
usual. 
Among other questions discussed 
was that of revival work among the 
Granges already existing, this being 
considered of as much importance to 
our growth as an order as the organiza- 
tion of new Granges. Also discussed 
the inetliciency of our present system 
of subordinate lecture work. We be- 
lieve that it should be under the gen- 
eral supervisicn of the State lecturer, 
with uniform questions for discussion 
and lecturers should report regularly to 

State lecturer. 
Bro. A. E. Palmer addressed an open 
meeting in the evening; subject, “Hs- 
sentials of Successful Farming in 
Northern Michigan.” He named the 
Grange a3 one of the necessities. 
Our, next meeting will be held with 
lhonton Grange, Jan. 13th. 
CORRESPONDENT. 
CASCADE GRANGE. 
Cascade Grange tried to arrange for 
a fair, but finally gave it up. The 
Grand Rapids street fair seemed to at- 
tract a great many people. However, 
our people did not think the results 
were particularly beneficial to the 
farmers. 
At our last meeting, on the question 
“To what extent can thorough cultiva- 
tion be made a source of fertility?’ it 
was stated that it would affect the 
crop one-fourth or one-third. The 
question of home—its influence upon 
children in teaching habits of industry, 
economy, virtue; its importance re- 
garding the stability of our govern- 
ment, was discussed under the ques- 
tion “Which is the best home-maker, 
the ‘new’ woman or the ‘old’ woman?” 
We treat quite a variety of topics at 
our meetings. Some of the subjects 
for next meeting being, “Balanced ra- 
tions for dairy stock;” “What is soil?” 
“What is happiness, and where 
found?” “Would women be partisans if 
they were given the right of suffrage?” 
Our December meetings will be two 
in number, each at 7 o’clock. On the 
9th, a “Bon Ton” social will be held 
at the hall; program and supper, to 
which the public are cordially invited. 
— CANNER GRANGE, nom — 
We passed through the summer with 
Seemingly the usual interest and ac- 
tivity. Additions to our membership 
have been made, and the attendance 
has been excellent. We meet every 
Saturday night. 
The Cuban question recently came 
up. It did not call out that interest 
in discussion which the gravity of the 
question demands, All seemed to have 
great sympathy for Cuba, but were 
willing to let wiser heads decide the 
issue. 
A resolution introduced by Bro. L. E. 
Hall, prevailed, that we ask that a 
law be enacted providing a board of 
auditors for such counties requiring 
and asking for the same. 





ly for the profit of its members along 





educational and other lines so that all 
will feel paid for membership. Each 
Grange should also resolve itself into 
a committee of the whole for new 
members, Now is the time for Grange 


was a work by Prof. E. P. Voorheis on 
“The First Principles of Agriculture,” 
as to whether it could be beneficially 
introduced into ceuntry schools. 

Bro. Flanigan thought it worthy of 
trial, as he nad found much that was 
excellent in the work, and said If too 
many studies was the excuse, it might 
be used in place of physiology. 

Bro. Van Doren thought the trouble 
would be in getting teachers. Many 
teachers are young ladies who know 
nothing of agriculture. 

Sister Alma Hall thought it a proper 
study for schools and it could be in- 
troduced in the eighth grade in place 
of gecgraphy. 

Bro. Lewis Hall thought that by the 
time children were old enough to un- 
derstand the study they were in the 
eighth or ninth grades and ready to 
start in at the city schools, and that 
would be the proper place for it to be 
taught. 

Sister Van Doren said that the book 
and its theories were much the same 
as those sent out in bulletins from the 
Agricultural College and also found in 
the farm departments of our weekly 
papers. If boys did not take interest 
enough in agriculture to make use of 
such information they would not be 
likely to make much practical use of 
the same thing taught in school. 

Bro. Henry Hall seemed to think that 
if boys would make use of the knowl- 
edge, by practical experiments, that 
comes to us through different channels, 
we would be more apt to be abreast of 
the times, 

We decided to ask that the women’s 
section at the Farmers’ Institute at 
Ionia be omitted this year. 

We next meet in Pomona with Dan- 
by Grange. 

MRS. E. J. VAN DOREN, Cor. 
Ionia Co. 


THE GRANGE AT LARGE. 








We continue this week reports from 
maste.’s of State Granges, these replies 
having been received during the past 
week. 

CONNECTICUT. 
Upon my return home to-day I find 
most of the delayed reports of Subor- 
dinate Granges in, and have examined 
them quite carefully. I find the organ- 
ization in a better condition than I had 
anticipated. But few Subordinate 
Granges have fallen off numerically, 
while many have gained. 
Two new Granges have been organ- 
ized with about 150 members. Several 
fine Grange halls are contemplated in 
the near future and there seems to be 
a good prospect before us. There is 
but little territory suitable for Granges 
that has not been worked. 
We have more Granges in several 
sections of the state than there are 
towns, so we are giving more attention 
to the strengthening of the weaker 
Granges than to the organizing of 
more new ones. ‘Therefore we pay 
much attention to the lecturer’s depart- 
ment, making education our chief cor- 
uer-stone. 
Our state lecturer has paid much at- 
tention to parliamentary proceedings, 
and has drilled the subordinate lee- 
turers in the several Pomona districts. 
I have taken pairs to have my depu- 
ties drilled in the U. W., calling them 
together for that purpose twice each 
year, and having them examined there- 
in by the book. 
We are fortunate in having the cus- 
todian of the original U. W.—High 
Priest Bowen—with us, and call upon 
him whenever we meet for that pur: 
pose to exempiify it. The result 
should give us a uniformity through- 
out the state, which has been lack- 
ing somewhat in the past. 


Ss. O, BOWEN, Master. 
Eastford, Conn. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
Rhode Island has made some prog- 
ress during the past year, although 
the work has been to strengthen and 
fit for active service rather than to 
build new. The present status and sit- 
uation of the work would seem to in- 
dicate a greater state of activity, and 
much more of zeal and interest in the 
work. of the Order for earnest, active, 
progressive work in the near future is 
certainly most excellent. 

The particular line of work to which 
the Grange is applying itself more es- 
pecially is education, not only directly 
in the Grange, but we are earnestly 
laboring for the improvement of our 
country schools, to introduce ‘nature 
study” into them, and to make in some 
way a proper connection between the 
common schools and our Agricultural 
College. 

To promote the numerical strength 
and influence, I believe we must de 
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ing organizers. I believe we shall suc- 
ceed best in the end by plain, practical 
business-like methods, rather than by 
depending on the spasmodic enthu- 
siasm aroused by employing lecture 
work alone as a means of increasing 
our numbers. 

Use lecturers, the press, and every 
legitimate means to awaken interest; 
then finish the work by putting a good 
organizer in the field who will work 
up the matter as carefully and as thor- 
oughly as a good salesman would work 
up trade for a large business house. 
Business is business, whether in the 
Grange or out, and if we wish success 
to crown our efforts we must make 
the most of our opportunities and in 
ways that will teli. 

J. A. TILLINGHAST, Master. 

Kingston, R. I. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

The work in Massachusetts is in 
splendid shape for vigorous pushing. 
We have largely overcome or outlived 
all prejudice, and the sections of our 
state which were first organized and 
then fell into a dormancy are now 
waking up to their privileges and are 
taking up the work again with a zeal 
which augurs well for the future. Five 
new Granges have been instituted and 
three re-organized. 

We devote by far the larger part of 
our efforts to the educational advance- 
ment of our members. The improve- 
ment of the social condition and sur- 
soundings of the farmer’s home consti- 
tutes the second important object of 
our endeavor. The coming winter we 
expect to have an interesting time in 
securing justice for our farmers in the 
proposed changes in taxation laws. 
Yours fraternally, 

Marlboro, Mass. E. D. HOWE, Master. 
INDIANA. 

There have been nine new Granges 
crganized and several re-organized this 
past year, and the membership of all 
the other Granges in the state ma- 
terially increased. The feeling among 
farmers seems to be general that farm- 
ers must organize, and the Grange of- 
fers the best form of organization that 
they have any knowledge of. They 
are now satisfied that the Grange will 
maittain its present non-partisan po- 
sition, and therefore they are ready to 
give it their support and enroll them- 
selvés among its rembers. So long as 
a suspicion existed that the Order 
weld be uscd to advance the interest 
of any political party, so long farmers 
held aloof and would not, as a rule, 
take an active interest in Grange work. 
But that time, fortunately for the 
Grange and fortunately for the farm- 
ers, is past, and the Grange will have 
@ steady and permanent growth with 
the central idea of fraternity, social 
and educational advantages the Grange 
affords. 

The co-operative feature of the Or- 
der will be used in the improvement of 
stock, in the joint ownership and use 
of much of the expensive farm ma- 
chinery, which is too expensive for in- 
dividual ownership for the short time 
needed by any one farmer—co-opera- 
tive threshing of grain, husking of 
corn, shredding of fodder, cutting of 
wood, making of butter and cheese, 
mutual insurance, and sundry other 
ways, aside from the breaking up 
trusts and combines to extort exor- 
bitant profits cn the part of those en- 
gaged in furnishing the supplies needed 
by farmers and in the handling of the 
surplus products of the farm. 

To me the outlcok for the Grange 
is bright and if the Order will stand 
firmly, and clearly reaffirm that it is 
now, and forever shall remain, non- 
partisan and non-sectarian, the Order is 
on the high road to great achieve- 
ments. Yours fraternally, 

South Bend, Ind. AARON JONES. 

ILLINOIS. 

The Grange in Illinois has, during 
the year just passed, made good gains 
in membership, and the most satisfac- 
tory thought is that very largely these 
gains have been in the well established 
Granges where the Order is well 
knowh. We believe this is the way to 
perménently build up and msintain the 
Order, work out and around from a 
given center, so that the new Grange 
may be cared for, and not left to strug- 
gle alone or die, as the case may be, 
with no Grange near to lend a helping 
hand or give a word of advice. 

The present status is in every re- 
spect equal to, if it does not excel, that 
of former years. The Granges are in 
better working order than they have 
ever been, and unity and harmony pre- 
vail among dur ftnenfhérs, which is a 
sure sign of success. 

Active and aggressive measures will 
be taken at the next meeting of the 
State Grange to place practical or- 


ganizers in the field and keep them 
there during the winter, and we look 
for practical results. For the farmers 
are ready to organize. These organ- 
izers must be practical business men 
and go at their work in a business- 
like way. 

We are urging more co-operative 
buying as well as selling, and now re- 
quire subordinate Granges to report to 
the State Grange quarterly the amount 
of both co-operative sales and pur- 
chases, also the profit on sales and the 
saving on purchases, and while we do 
not intend to lessen our work on the 
educational and social lines, we believe 
mcre business should be done through 
cur vrrious Granges. Especially is 
this true of the Pomona Granges. Each 
of our Pomonas keeps a standing com- 
mittee to loox after the financial in- 
terest of their members, to make trade 
arrangements, and in general to do the 
business of the Grange. This is most- 
ly done outside the Grange meetings, 
thus leaving the time of meetings for 
literary work and social intercourse. 

OLIVER WILSON, Master. 

Magnolia, Ill. 

IOWA. 

We have added fifteen Granges to 
our list during the past year and in- 
creased our membership more than one 
hundred per cent. The present outlook 
for the Order is good and we expect 
to add fifty or one hundred Granges 
to our list during the coming year. 

The future outlook is good. In fact, 
I believe that the outlook for good, 
sound, substantial work is beiter than 
it ever was in the state. We are not 
looking for any boom (nor do we want 
any), but we are looking for a good, 
sound, healthy growth. 

Our special features in Grange work 
are co-operation, education and so- 
ciability; co-overation along legislative 
lines mure than in buying: and selling. 
Our one grand feature is to ‘educate 
and elevate” the Iowa farmer and his 
family. Yours fraternally, 

Silver City, Ia. A. B. JUDSON, Master. 





THE MOST IMPORTANT OF ALL. 





It is well known that the subordi- 
nate Granges are the foundation, the 
framework, and the very Order itself. 
With them weak, the Order is weak; 
with them strong and active, the Order 
is the same. These local bodies have 
all the complex problems of existence 
to-contend with and solve. 

In view of these facts and that no 
legislative questions need press the 
State Grange at this session except to 
keep well before our people such ques- 
tions as the Grange has already sug- 
gested to agitate, it is suggested and 
urged that a large portion of this 
year’s session of the State Grange be 
devoted to the discussion of ways and 
means to assistandstrengthen the local 
workers and subordinate Granges; also 
to extend our lines into new territory. 
With this line of work in view all dele- 
gates are urged to prepare themselves 
so that when the discussion of these 
questions is taken up and conclusions 
reached, there may be a large number 
of valuable suggestions to send out to 
subordinate Granges. In this way the 
thousands of members all over the 
State will realize that the State 
Grange has done something to aid 
them. A new inspiration will also be 
imparted to every delegate, which will 
be communicated to many others. Let 
the subordinate Granges of Michigan 
and the best methods of supporting 
them and increasing their influence be 
the prominent question before the com- 
ing State Grange. 

G. B. HORTON. 
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Are much in little; always a 

ready, efficient, satisfac- 

tory ; prevent a cold or fever, i S 
cure all liver ills, sick head- 

ache, jaundice, constipation, ete. Price 25 cents. 
The only Pills to take with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
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A Soldier’s Escape. 





From the Democrat-Message, Mt. Sterling, Ill. 


When Richmond had fallen and the 
great commanders had met beneath the 
historic apple tree at Appomattox, the 83d 
Pennsylvania Volunteers, prematurely 
aged, clad in tatters and rags, broken in 
body but of dauntless spirit, swung into 
line for the last “grand review” and then 
quietly marched away to begin life’s fray 
anew. Rebel shot and shell, the dread 
miasma of the southern swamp, sleepless 
nights and wearisome days had depleted 
their ranks until only a handful remained. 
Among the number Asa Robinson came 
back to the old home in Mt Sterling, Ills.; 
that he had left at the call to arms four 
years previous. He went away in the 
first flush of vigorous manhood; he came 
back a ghost of the self that answered 
to President Lincoln’s casi for ‘300,000 
more.”’ 

With his return to the old homestead 
there came to him the knowledge that 
war with him was only begun; that he 
must fight the battle with disease to the 
end of his days; that the glare of a south- 
ern sun and the galling fire of a southern 
soldiery were as nothing compared to 
the onslaught of an enemy that fought 
‘under cover and disregarded all the rules 
of civilized warfare. Sciatic rheumatism 
fastened its fangs upon him, incapaci- 
tating him for manual labor and render- 
ing him, much of the time, physically as 
helpless’ as an infant. The years passed 
by, but his sufferings, with increasing 
age, were increased ‘rather than dimin- 
ished. He spent a small fortune for doc- 
tor’s medicine, praying for even tem- 
porary relief, but it did not come 

o-day he is an alert, active man of 
fifty-five years. His rheumatic pains have 
departed, and while there are traces of 
his years of suffering in his face he walks 
with the soldierly bearing and springy 
step of a healthy young man, 

To the Democrat-Message reporter he 
talked freely about his case. Mr. Rob- 
inson is a man of much more than aver- 
age education and intelligence. Where he 
is known in Brown county his word is 
as acceptable as the bond of the average 
man, and there is no question but that in 
Lis case an almost miraculous cure was 





wrought by Dr. Wiliiams’ Pink Pills for 
Pale People. 

“I was a great sufferer from sciatic 
rheumatism almost from the time of my 
discharge from the army. At times I was 
bent almost double, and got around with 
only the greatest aitticulty. Nothing 
seemed to give me permanent relief until 
three years ago, when my attention was 
called to some of the wonderful cures 
effected by Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for 
Pale People, and I made up my mind 
to try them. I had not taken more than 
a half a box when 17 notized an improve- 
ment in my condition I took three boxes 
of the pills, and at the end of that time 
was in better condition than at any time 
since the close of my army service, Since 
then I have never been botherea with 
rheumatism. Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for 
Pale Peovle is the only remedy that ever 
did me any good, and to them I owe my 
restoration to health.’ 

ASA S, ROBINSON.” 

Subscribed and sworn to ware me this 
the 12th day of July, A. D. 

JOHN G. GENLER, 
Justice of the Peace. 

Medical evidence is added in the follow- 
ing physician’s certificate: 

This is to certify that I have this day 
examined Asa Robinson and find him en- 
joying a healthy physical condition and 
free from rheumatism. 

HENRY M. COWEN, A. M., M D. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 
16th day of July, 1897. 

R. E. VANDEVENTER, 
County Judge, Brown County, Ils. 

All the elements necessary to give new 
life and richness to the blood and restore 
shattered nerves are contained, in a con- 
densed form, in Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills 
for Pale People. They are also a specific 
for troubles peculiar to females, such as 
suppressions, irregularities and all forms 
of weakness. They build up the blood, 
and restore the glow of health to pale 
and sallow cheeks. In men they effect 
a radical cure in all cases arising from 
menta] worry, overwork or excesses of 
whatever nature. Dr. Williams’ Pink 
Pills are sold in boxes (never in loose 
bulk) at 50 cents a box or six boxes for 
$2.50, and may be had of all druggists, or 
Girect by mail from Dr. Williams’ Medi- 
cine Company, Schenectady, N Y. 
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To Readers of ;The Michigan Farmer: 


We are glad to announce that, by special arrangement, we are enabled to again offer aE 
DETROIT JOURNAL, semi-weekly, and MICHIGAN FARMER both, for one year, for the very low price of 
$1.40. The subscription price of THe DETROIT JouRNAL, semi-weekly, is invariably $1.00 per year 


in advance. 


Editorials are acknowledged the choicest. 


More people read The Detroit Journal Semi-Weekly than any similar newspaper 
published. The Market Reports are the very best. 
The Journal’s Cartoons have a national reputation, 


The Latest News is inevery issue. The 


The Journal’s Stories are a pleasure'to young and old. Thereare Carefully Edited Departments 


or all kinds of Readers. 


The Journal is distinctively a Michigan newspaper, and is the best, 


cheapest and largest newspaper published in Michigan. 
Send to the DETROIT JOURNAL, Detroit, Mich., for free sample copy. 
subscriptions to 


Address all orders for 


THE MICHIGAN FARMER, Detroit, Mich. 





ELCIN WATCH 


There are no better watches to be 
had than Elgin watches, If you buy 
OR ‘CENTS one of them you know you will have 
a the best timekeeper that American 

~ SIZE skill can make. All our watches 
with Elgin movements are in 


GENUINE DUEBER CASES 
handsomely engraved, heavily gold 
plated, will last a lifetime and are 
known the world over as the standard 
of American make. We send to anyone 
giving us his full address this watch, 
gents’ or ladies’, per Express, C.0.D., 
with privilege ‘of examination. Ik 
satisfactory, pay agent $6.50 and 
express charges; if not, return ‘i at 
our expense and pay ‘nothing. All 
watches are guaranteed. If money 
is sent with order we pay all express 
charges and give a beautiful chain 


A freee ROVAL MFC. CO., 
334 Dearborn St., Chicago, IL 


r \" MONEY MAKER, <A:HOAte,, 












THE EDISON GRAPHOPHONE T. 
MACHINES DOWN TO $10.00, Alithe 
Y] latest Music, Songs Speeches or yourown 
voice. Complete Outfits, consisting of 
Machine with automatic s pring motor 
Ah if which runs two records with one wind- 
¥ jing;Hearing Tubes, Concert Horn, 123 
f/\Musical or Talking Records, Large 
size Show Bills, AdmissionTickets, 
ete., for $15.25 rN bane 
=> nity to make big money easy b: 
public ex envriainmenis. Just the thing for church ba 
Sunday school entertainments. Anyone can 0) 
{hem.Send for Free ( of G Reeo non 
o by sending ONE DOLLAR we will sen¢ the outfit by express 
C.0.D. oS Rt to rary, balance payable when receiv: 
SEARS,R oEesy & CO. (ine ICs CF CACO,ILL 
Pergo ye are thoroughly —Ealtes.> 













Positive  *%% 
Guarantee _ 


to wash as clean as can be 
done on the washboard, 
even to the wristbands and 
collar of the dirtiest shirt, 
and with much more ease. 
This applies to Terriff’s 

Perfect Washer, which 
will be sent on trial] at 
wholesale price. If not 
















lf it's a Howard 


That settles it. No better Guitars 
or Mandolins can be made at any 
price. They are simply perfect. 

The prices? Very moderate—you’ll 
be surprised. Ask yourdealer. If 
he hasn’t them send for 128 p. cat. of 
allknown musicalinstruments free 


THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER CO., 
107 East 4th St., CINCINNATI, 0. 

















satisfactory, money will 
be refunded. ants 
wanted. For exclusive 
pam terms & prices, 
te Portland Mtg. Co. ,Box 101 Portland, Mich 


by selling $75.00 
worth of our Teas, 
Coffees, Spices & 
Baking Powder. 


r further particulars write to the 


GRAND UNION TEA GO., Sisieeie” ait 











Guaranteed to cure in 10 
days or money refunded. 
a, — ne bottle. 
oO y druggists or sent 
Onacco prepaid. Write for testi- 
T “10 nials. F.A. HYDE & CO., 


29 Hodges Bldg., Detroit, Mich, 
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THE SHORT ROUTE 


Chicago, St. Louis & all points West. 


Home-seekers es pg “— write 
» Ans 
9For St. West, r reethead Building.) 


Detroit, Gd. Rapids & Western R. fi 


(FORMERLY DETROIT, LANSING & NORTHERN.) 
And Chicago and West Michigan Railway. 
Popular routes between Detroit, Lansing, Bay View 

Grand Rapids, Petoskey, Manistee, Muskegon. 





Trains leave Detroit, Fort Street Station, as fol- 





lows. A.M. P.M. P.M. 
For Lansing and Grand Rapids...... 8:00 1:10 6:10 
lonia and Greenville.......... --» 8:00 1:10 6: 
- 8:00 1:10 
> arr 
pid 700 1:10 
Arrive at Detroit 11:45 a. m., 6:40 and 10:20 p. m. 


Daily except Sunday. Parlor Cars On all trains. 
City Passenger and Freight Office, 7 Fort St. west, 
Detroit. Phone 368. 
BLAINE GAVETT, Dist. Pass’r Agent. 
JAMES AUSTIN, Commercial Agent. 
GRO. DEHAVEN Gen. Pass’r. Agent 


RAND TRUNK RAILWAY SYSTEM, 
Depot, foot of Brush 8t. City office, 84 Wood- 
waad Ave. Telephone 39. 








Lye. EAST VIA PORT HURON. aa. 
* 7:55am | Mt.Clemens, Pt.Huron & North 
+10:15am | Toronto, Montreal & Portland 
t 1:10pm | Mt.Clemens,Pt. Huren & North 
accéauaece Mentreal, New York, ete...... 
tt :20 pm | 8t.Clair,Romeo and Pt. Huren 
*10:40 pm | Buffalo, Toronto and New York 

















EAST VIA WINDSOR. 





Toronto, Buffalo and New York 
London and Int. Stations...... 
London and Int. Stations...... 


DETROIT AND MILWAUKEE DIVISION. 


*12 noon 


* 1:50pm 
t 6:40 pm t 5: 




















t 6:56a Saginaw,G Haven&Milwaukee | t bs 25pm 
t+ 9:lba Pont ac and int. stations...... t 2:00 pm 
+11:30 am | G.Kapids,Milwaukee& Chicago | t 3:55pm 
t+ 4:05 p Saginaw, Lansing & G. Kapids | t11:50am 
t 5:45 p Pontiac & intermediate stat'ns | t 8:10am 
* 8:30 - Lansing, Battle Creek & Chica. | * 7:05am 
+Daily except Sunday. ‘Daily. {Sunday only, 
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LOW? 





I am a subscriberto The Farmer, and 
would like to ask, through its columns, 
if any of its readers raise the Osier 
Willow for market, and where such a 
market may be found? 

Gladwin Co., Mich. 


oe 


H. R. CLARKE. 


The greatest case of diamond cut dia- 
mond was that of a yovrng man who 
loved to smoke a good cigar, and an 
insurance company. The former 
bought 200 extra fine cigars, and had 
them insured for half their full value, 
smoked them up, and then demanded 
his insurance, claimin; they had been 
destroyed by tie. The case was taken 
to court and the judge decided in favor 
of the young man. The insurance 
company then had the youpg man ar- 
rested for firing his own preperty, and 
the judge ordered that he pay a fine 
and zo to jail for three days. 





Reduced Rates to Southern & Western 
points via Michigan Central. 

Settlers’ and Homeseekers’ Excursion Rates. to 

many southern and western points on special 

dates during November and December are on sale 

at all Michigan Central ticket offices. For full 

sa address J. S. Hau, Mich. Pasg’r Agt., 
. C. R, R., Detroit. 








When writing to advertisers please men- 
tion the Michigan Farmer. 


CORN ECONOMY 
CaS 


oo oa 


consists in grinding the grainso that no part ©. i 
will Setnpe tnnatbennen and digestion by the aaj 
mals to which itis fed. 


GRINDING 
SCIENTIFIC miLts...° 


are world beaters as feed preparers; grind all 
singly or mixed; they crush corn cob and all 4 
it into meal. The prices are right. It will pay yot 
to get our prices and catalogue before buying. 


THE *FOOS MFC CO. Springfield, Ohio, 















me THEY 
‘wen 6CRIND. . 











uy a wood burning stove 
that will heat 6,000 cubic feet 
of space and hole fire the year 
round, if you put in a stick of 
wood every ten hours. Air 
tight, no dust, no dirt, perfect- 
ly safe. rite for circular, 
also seed price list. 
; The Henry Philipps Seed and 


eu Implement Co., 
SECTIONAL VIEW. 115 &1178t. Clair St., Toledo, O. 


“Eli” Baling Presses 
ng . 


38 Styles & Sizes for Horse and Steam Power. 





Leverage STEE 
Largest line in the world. Send for Catalog. 
COLLINS PLOW CO., 1117 Hampshire St.,Quincy,|il. 


The Crown Point Grinding Mill, 


With Letz’s Patent Self-sharpening Burrs, 
that do not dull when running emp- 
ty. Grind all grain, damp or dry, and 








as fine as desired, with less power 
than others, being made with roller 
bearings. A boy can operate them 
Make no mistake and buy the best 
Send for catalogue. 


CROWN POINT MFG. CO., 
Crown Point, Ind. 


95¢ ‘Conw SHELLER 


This is the most simple and effective 
“ arrangement for shelling corn ever 















made, There arc 
only€ pieces in the 
entire machine, 

\ main frame, shell 
disc, shaft, ten- 
sion, ring and 
crank. This sheller sep- 
arctes the cern from the 
cob, and deposits the 
corn in the box on 
which it is mouated and 
the cob ouside. It hasa 
perfect tension that can 
be adjust_dinstantly,will 
shell all_sized ears, pop corn to the largest 
southern dent. Weichs 12 lbs. Sent to any address, by 
freight, on receipt of 95 Cents. _For all kinds of Corn 
Bhellers send for our Free Agricaltur | Implemen Catalogue, 
SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. (Ine.) CHICACO, ILL 

(Bears, Roebuck & Co. are thoroughly re‘iable—Editor. ) 








CYCLONE CORN SHELLER. : 


Sample 










Will Shell a 
Bushel of Corn _ ., Sbelle: | 
in4 Minutes. $.300 
77 ACENTS 
BEST . WANTED. | 
SHELLER's Dananinaas Ser 
in the World = it. Send for 
AllMachines = g circular and 
Warranted es Price List. 


GARRY IRON AND STEEL ROOFING CO., 
172 Merwin St., Cleveland, O. 
Mention MICHIGAN FARMER. 


RAARRAR®#® BR 


steet TANKS! 


FOR ALL PURPOSES. 










American Steel Tank Co. 4 


The lightest, most convenient 
and 


,0ses for which a large cooking utensil is desired. 


THE GRANITE STATE 


Feed COOKER 














most 


Economical Farm Boiler 


For Poultrymen, 
Stock Raisers and Dairymen. 

The Boiler is made of galvanized steel. The 
Furnace sides and linings are of sheet steel 
lates. Front, door and hearth of cast iron. 
here is no reason why this cooker should not 
last a lifetime. The boiler can be used for heat- 
ing water and cooking all kinds of food for hogs, 
cattle, dogs and poultry; and with an extra 
boiler, for preserving fruits, vegetables, boiling 
cider, making apple jell, and many other pur- 


Made in7sizes: 25 gallon, $12; 50 gallon, $17; 
100-gallon, $24. Send for circulars containing 
full description and testimonials. — 
Sold on installments if desired. 
» We publish a book, ‘‘Cooking Food for Stock,” a 
which we will send free if you mention this 
publication when you write. 


GRANITE STATE EVAPORATOR co. 
557 Temple Court, New York 









Guaranteed just as represented in the 
illustration or money will be refunded. 
Hundreds sold. No complaints. 
are 

GENTLEMEN :—I have used the Granite State Feed 
Cooker every day since I received it, cooking food tor 
from three to four hundred fowls, and it has always 
worked perfectly, the grate and ash-pit giving it a per- 
fect draft. The whole _— shows good judgment and 
mechanical skill in plan and manufacture. 

Yours truly, Wo. E. COGGESHALL. 


Newport P. O., R. I., June 18th, 1897. 


PLD SALDABLR Oh = ee 


50 gal. size, $6 inches high, weighs 190 lbs. | 
F 





FARMERS? STOVE. © j 


‘SEPARATOR 
THAT SEPARATES 


All the cream from the milk, and that leads over all others in 
all comparative tests in amount per hour, general durability, 
aad ease of running is the kind of a separator YOU want to 
And the separator that is so far ahead is 





cet. 


tar ahead of all others. t 
of the butter, and increases its quantity, besides 
being easy to run, easy to wash and clean, and 
runs stiller and smoother than others. 

We do not ask you to take our word alone for it. 
Read the valuable and voluntary endorsements— 
hundreds of them—given by the leading dairymen 
throughout the country, which are contained in 
our latest catalogue. 

We furnish everything for the Dairy and Cream- 


ery. Agents 


not represented already. 








UNITED STATES SEPARATO 


It has been triumphant in every test, scoring 


— 


It improves the quality 


Write for it. IT’S FREE. 


wanted everywhere where we are 











lee aS Din 
d territory in 






nosinstiossm® etc. advertise themselves. 
# always cheapest. Cansupplyail your wants 
1 from Flower and Vegetable Seeds to 
Street Trees at low rates. 
+ the leading Seed, Plant and Tree Cata- 
3) logues issued which we mail free. Try us, 
our stock and prices will please you, Can refer 
the Union. 
Have hundreds of car-loads of FRUIT 
TREES, SHRUBS, — PLANTS, ETC. 


The best 


We publish one of 


43 years of square dealing has made us 
AND ORNAMEN- 





| One set, 4 runners, with tire 2 inches wide, 
| One set, 4 runners, with tire 3 inches wide, 


| One set, 4 runners, with tire 5 inches wide, 

















WILL NOT BREAK. gaz, 





Frost does not hurt them, ¢ 
GUARANTEED 
to carry all that 2 horses 
ean pull. Will track 
with regular bob-sled 

track. Can be ~ 

attached to any & 
farm wagon in 
15 minutes, or 
oucan make a bob- 
sled with them the 


sLeED RUNNERS 


same as with any 
other runner. 


Will fitany 
Wagon. 
One set, 4 runners,with tire 1 9-16 in. wide, 


One set, 4 runners, with tire 4 inches wide, 


Soles 1-2 inch thick. 
ELECTRIC WHEEL C0., Cor. Sth & Ohio Sts., Quincy, TIL. 









—more economical & produces 
better results than wholegrain 


STAR Feed Grinders 


prepare itin the best and 
cheapest way. Grind all 
kinds of grain single or 
mixed. Grind ear corn dry, 





°) 


— 


PER SET Spe \ 
AL RUNNERS READY FOR USE. 


QUICKLY ADJUSTED TO FIT THE AXLE 
WEP ANY PLEASURE GARRIAGE. 


SNOWSLEIGHING 





PAY FREIGHT To any point 
EAST OF THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER WHEN 


ORDER CALLS FOR TWO OR MORE SETS. 
AHEAVIER SIZE FOR BUSINESS WAGONS $62°PERSE 


‘3 
$ 505 g 
os ” \) ! bd 
WITH i 1x) 
SHAFTSS@p IN 






0. 





HOISTS 


ISNIS NOWW 










=| damp or frozen. Circular: 
of Steam and Sweep Mills 
free. STAR MFG. CO. 1 
Depot St.New Lexington,O 


If you want the 
best well machin- 
ery and tools for 
making wells to 
any deoth, we 
make the n. Send 

[eee 








for cataloz “LL” 
and state your 





MISHAWAKA, IND. 
cose eeesecres 






wants. C 
free. F.C. AUSTIN MFG. CO. Chicago Tile 





DRILLING MACHINES o 
AI LING. ~~ a for 
drilling wells for house, 
farm, City and Village 


Water Works, Facto- 

ries, Ice Plants, Brew- 
eries, Irrigation, Coal and 
Mineral Prospecting, Oil and 
en enna oa 30 

xperience. TE 
WHAT You WANT. ted 





LOOMIS & NYMAN, ‘Viffin, Ohio, 








Corn 


responds readily to proper fer- 
tilization. 

Larger crops, fuller ears and 
larger grain are sure to result 
from a liberal use of fertilizers 


containing at least 7% actual 


Potash 


Our books are free to farmers. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York, 


DAIN ceates SWEEP MILL 


in 5 ~ Large insi 
press peiween EES) SEB revolves twice te 
carried on chilled sweep’s once. Or 
roller bearings— 









Sold under an absolute guarantee to do double 
amount of work of any other mill of same eee 
money refunded. Write for circulars and prices. 
DAIN MFG. Co., Carrollton, Mo. 








a synonym of excellence 
in corn machi: 


1) 





Doubie Spiral 
Fodder Shredder 


A ensilage, gree: 

A equally well. 

4 eg and valuein our free cata- 
ogue—it’s illustrated. 








CORDS IN 10 HOURS 
BUNS EASY. BAWS DOWN 
pie No 2 TREES. 


fa tC) ee 





a 


BY ONE MAN, with the FOLDING SAWING MACHINE, Itsaws 
down trees. Foldslike a pocketknife. Saws any kindof 
timber on any kind of ground. One man can saw MORE. 
timber with it than 2 men in any other way, and doit 
EASIER, 127,000 in use. Send for FRKE illustrated cata- 
logue showing latest IMPROVEMENTS and testimonials 
from thousands. First order securesagency. Address 
FOLDING SAWING MACHINE Co., - 
62-66 8. Clinton Street, Chicago, IIL 











min. ol- 
wer, shells 18? 









and vel carrier to cutters. Price $2.50 and ups 
Largest cuts ton in five minutes. Catalogue free. 


“1 

J 

fiuaranteed - Maryin Smith Co, 285. cutes “! 
‘ 









CHICAGO, ILL. 
A 















a, and finest quality of work is done by 
Shy a3. a of our Portable Grist and 
Het Me VERTICAL Burr Stones 
Z| 


2 
| iL in sizes from 16 to 30 inches. If you 


Zal 

Ze 
meg . Sa 
SPeSs ‘ '* BEST that can be prod 
willlesta life-time, we have it. Send forcat’logR. 


Chas, Kaestner & Co, 2*"Sasegtssern: 





to the minute, mounted on best wagor 
wheels with truss rodded axles, te 
boilers, drills with cable aud solid tools 
| i SS a pipe drivin st 
Pn —_ ment, jogue sen 
STAR DRILLING MACHINE CO., AKRON. 0, or ST. LOUIS.MO 


no cog gearitg, longer stroke, more stroke 











#/SIX : 

=|from ; 
B/21025 

3 i 2 

5 (Sold with or without Elevator.) 

& + For EVERY VARIETY of WORK 
be | > pet ical shaped grinders. Diff r- 
2 4 rp ham Come Handiest to 
2 | operate and Lightest Running- 
© | (Also make Sweep Feed Grinders.) 
$ D.N.P.BOWSHER CO, South Bend, Ind. 











